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ABSTRACT 

This report attempts to clarify certain aspects of 
educational research policy According to the ")reface, the objectives 
of a research policy cannot be formulated except in the context of 
educational and related policy goals. The organization of the 
decision-niakiny process to achieve the objectives must be brought 
into xhe picture. In effect, research and development programs and 
institutions must be related to decision- taking both at policy and 
"grass roots" levels. A purpose of this report^ therefore, is to 
provide a fiamet^ork within which these complicated relationships can 
be examined. Part 1 provides an introduction to the study. Part 2 
examines the concept of educational research policy by providing an 
analytical framework and discussing the differences between 
educational policy, research policy, and educational research policy. 
Part 3 looks at the validity of instrumental approaches to policy 
making. Topics covered in this section are a) criticisms of the 
instrumer.tal approach, b) redefining the concept of authority, c) 
role of informative criticism, d) research and development process, 
and e) power structure. Part 4 focuses on the following conditions 
and instruments of educational research policy: a) present conditions 
of educational research and development, b) organizational 
instruments in educational research policy, c) research recruitment 
policies, d) re..ource allocation in educational research policy, and 
e) international collaboration. (Autlior/JS) 
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The view tnat m zi\e nexz dec-ide science ana technology stiould 
play an increacin^r role in the acniovcrrient of social objectives is 
gaining rapid acceptance. The protagonists of this viev/ formulate 
the problem as one of reorientinr; the t^oals of science and t:ech- 
nology: science, ria/m^: brou^nt technological progress m industry, 
agriculture and defence, snould now oe brou.^nt to t;ear on areas each 
as eaucation, transportation, urban development and health* 

ihis viewcoint also implies that, in tnese nev/ areas, tne 
social sciences will grow m importance, 'rhey will be mtef^rated 
m a comprenensive science policy covering all brancnes of scientific 
endeavour, Nev/ relationsnips between the natural and the social 
sciences will be forged. 

Tr.ere is 321 unwritten assumction in all thi3: that scientific 
knowled.-e am colitical action in relation to social problems have 
similar relationships to rnosc in the field of natural phenomena. 
Crudely statea, it assumes that tnere are social "technologies" - 
that IS to say rales for behaviour v/nich can translate theoretical 
knowledi;e into operational r.ractice. Cn the other hand, there is an 
equail: res7.cctable cut difterent hypothesis about the way knowledre 
of social systems relates to rolicy or oolitical action: knowledge 
does not prescribe^ it restates problems and tne options for dealan^ 
witr; them. It leaves choices open. 

Kesearcn policy m relation to social problems, for example 
education, cannot escape this dilemma. I'ne objectives of a research 
policy cannot be form^ulated except m the context of educational and 
related rolicy .joals. ':ne orf^anisat ion of the decision-maicing 
proccoS to acnieve the objectiverj must be brought into the picture. 
In effect, researcn aiia :icvolopment pro^^rammes and institutions must 
be related to aecision-takmg both at policy and "grass roots" levels. 

Inc autnor of this Report, Kr r^jell i^ide, nas enaeavoured to 
fox^mulat^e a framework withm whicn tnese complicated relationships 
can be exammoa. .no merit of tiie Report is not so much chat it 
provides precise : reposals for estaol • snmr, a policy for educational 
research, but tnat it r^ro: oses a irameworr^ for statmr the relation- 
ships involved. It '-^rar.les witn the v>ay m which new knowledq;e can 
be efiectivtly related to the oo.ioctivos of education; what the role 
of sciontaiic institutions should oe m tne total structure of tne 
educational establishment; and how tne aifierent arenciec mvoivea 
should interact, ['.oreover, Mr i^iae's analysis : ersistently , even if 
implicitly, keeps the research worker as an individual in the middle 
of tne picture. ,r.o role of "informative criticism", whicii is at 
tne centre of nis analysis, recorniscs tne naivety of the asr.um: tion 
tr;at researcn woi-Kors ^-^xist to . roviae "answers" to tii^' "p^rotjlems" 
0 1' : --"^ c I o 1 o n - m a /. e r s , 
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';iir. Vi'W t:.' ci ' :ucaii nal r-eocarch Las concidorable 

ir..' oriance ai i:';^ rro/.or.: :in.e, wnon eiucational recearc:. is beinf 
' r-^:. c-^j to 'rc'iuc-; :roro i radical resulcc. In efiect, ic arp;ueG 
CTiai 3 ro'AOi*:*ul an; rrac'ical roie is rlayed t)y reszavinq; nrobie:as 
an; lorn^.uia^. : ic^licy op" ions - ai: crrosei to providmt^ techno lo- 
fUcai rrv::cri: *.ions. It cnoui: :ieic policy-rnakors to arrive at a 
mor" rt^aiistic viov/ of v;^ at t:.L'\ can expect from tne increasinr; 
i't;oourcc\s c^'in. levo'.o^ co c :ucational r^ceai'cr. ana development. 

\ neconJ. conn*. iu^\»:lc^' of tino viowromt is tnat rer.carcn, mno- 
'v rtion aa; : olic.y-: 1 annmr .lusi 3t^on a.s rart of tne oarr.e process* 
in eiiect, a • oi icy for r*ooearcj. w:iic:i is aivorced from ]:'0licy 
©[.jec tive.": an: 'lecision-u'ir.m^^ n.^c:.ani.:n?.c nas no .T.eanmr m social 
GcctorL-: sucr. as ciucation, neait:: anu uroan aevelo- r.ent , li v/ould 
be *.e.T.: tin." to j.r'iv. i:.-- i^r*..;er conclusion tnat .li tnrec functions 
can be exbraoel m a restated conceLt of plan"^ l\r Liae ' s 

analysis su - ests tne wiser conclusion tnat p; ^,:ress '^ill De n-iade 
Dy roco.-nirm.' tne corr.ilcxity of tne relationsnirs involved, anl 
i.T.trovmr -jfiectivenpss tnrour*^ a;ore clearly defined roles and 
r'jlaticn.:ni: s oetw^. en 'olicy, r^lanninrt and reseorcn a^-encies, ratnur 
t^on tnrou^n 3ny .ronolit/.ic or,-^anisation . 

^ii'-" rcTor*. :'2:lirnc: :n t^*; no: e t-.at it will contrioute rot 
Oi:^^ to r.'j :etat'? a::or,t *. organisation oi eaucationai r;search, 
): * t a 1 o * 0 ' e '.;i 'i r : i r c u i on a r ou t i:. e o rran i c a 1 1 on c f tne 
r^::'cearcn- i*^vel0L 7 en t- innovation process m social sectors vr.trt 
rut' lie inv^rtT.^n's at.-^ ripi'iiv i n':* reasm-^ . 

i.^ • - \ * J a s s 

; ir'^ctcr 

'*-n\ ro for :ucation'^l 
rr^nvc: anu Innovation 



This par^r re[. rcs^^nts an a'tempc to clm^ify cer'lam c.£::ect.^^ of 
education research policy. In order to achieve tMS aim, we have 
found it ntfCeGoary to relaT:e cur discussion to morf* basic ideas 
s'::bout education, research, and policy m reneral. The conclusions 
reached depend to a rreat extent on tnis reneral frarrie of reference. 
V/e have therefore found ii appropriate to srell out tnese underlying 
assuan.ptions , thoug;r recognising that tney have implications far be- 
yond the fa eld of educational researcn policy. 

'.Ve start with the assumption that education is not a field of 
political decision-making with its "ov/n" goals and its "own'' instru- 
.nents of policy. While conventionally a specific set of instruments 
may be defined 'iC educational, tne use of sucn inbtrun:ents influences 
a wide ran^^^e of goals for national policies. In fact, few societal 
goals ai'e free of educational influence but education is never the 
only policy mstrur.ent for l:.e achieverr-ent of such goals. 

In this respect, research is m a si^^ilar situation. Its 
instrumentalities are even less internally interdependent, and more 
influenced by outside factors, than those of education. This causes 
us to suggest tnat research is less rr.eaningful as a separate, insti- 
tutionalised field of policy than education. 

As a result, efiucational and research activity have a low degree 
of autonomy in decision-making models. It follows that responsi- 
bility for tne achievement of societal goals must be shared betv;een 
the various fields of policy, and at all levels m a decision-making 
hierarchy. This implies, in its turn, an extensive exchange of in- 
formation between all task groups within a total organisational 
structure; an exchange not restricted to communication through 
points of co-ordination high m the hierarchy* It also implies the 
motivation, at all levels in the organisation, for integrating 
information m decision making* 

Sucn motivation can only be fully achieved through a change m 
the authority structures which will replace the exertion of pres - 
criptive authority ana of bargamjng strategies by non-directive' 
mf or.^at ion . Tnis implies an active participation m decisions - a 
wide range of discretion - at all levels including tne right of in- 
dependent interpretation of tne general goal structure. 

It thus becomes necessary to redefine roles, and n.aKo the criti- 
cal function an integral part of role expectations. Only through 
use or informative cricicism can organisations adapt to chan^^mg 
conditions and reach rational decisions through interplay between 
tne various decision-making units. 

This is not simply a plea foi* decentralisation, or for "lai^ssp^ 
faire" whicn can allow authority to '-vr-n moi*e ^ rescri:-tiv(^ withan 
units at lower levels. Active policies are nfeued, bv competent 



autnonia-.. , i -ndov; cac:. individual wit:i adequate diccretion and 
'.0 oreak down entrencnea authority structures. 

*^nile mf orn^ative criticism , ana its alternative, prescriptive 
crxt Lci^:rri , can hardJy be exerted simultaneously by tn>3 same indivi- 
dual, the two critical functions are highly complementary m society 
at lar,:e. I-rcscr ipiive cnticiST. stimulates tne process of informa- 
tive criticisn;. On tne oc:.er nana, when prescriptive cricicism leads 
to a chant^e m lower aluinments desirable ciian^:e depends decisively 
on t'.e active functioning of inJorTiative criticism. 

In this context research r.as an essential role to play but not 
as the sole generator cf new ideas ans insights, to be disseminated 
to an outside world of ''users'*. :;ot a role of an elite licensed to 
exert prescriptive authority based on "professional" ideologies, 
?ut because researchers have wide discretion, research can contribute 
oirnif icantly to the developir.ent of an attitude of informative criti- 
cism m all C'^ntres of policy making, and at all levels of society. 

l':esearch policy should tnus aim primarily at creating the con- 
aitions under which this critical role can operate. Tnis means 
creaking down existxn^^ authority structures witn their constraints 
to discretion which today hamper the performance of its critical 
function within research itself. It also means recognising that the 
sources of new ir.si^rht arc various and that no function - including 
research - has an exclusive leadership role to pla n informative 
criticism. 

Various forms of research, developmental acti^'ities, planning 
and administration, and practical work in the field can contribute 
to this process. They complement and must interact with each other 
to function adequately. All rank equally in importance, and no 
function should oe regarded as subservient to others. No function 
snould be assessed by the criteria of another function. 

Furthermore, no strict division of labour between institutions, 
in terms of functions or responsibilities, should apply, Intercnange 
of personnel, and compatible career structures should facilitate 
ccwmon comriUnication ani interaction. 

Cuch 13 tne fjenera- role of research as we conceive it, and it 
determine c our vx3ws of educational research. In this paper, there- 
fore, we see eaucational research policy more an expression of a 
political pur;>cse m education, than as an intef^ral field of policy. 
If informative cri:;icisr. becomes general and p-jnetrates all layers 
of educational activities, educational resoarcn nas an essential role 
to : 1 ay . ^ 

Tnis role, however, der^nas on the proper functioning of tnis 
process, particularly m miivi^ual schools. In education, as well 
as m otner fields, it calls for a radical change in balance in 
authority structures a.: between prescriptive authority and non- 
directive information. 

i resent cond;tio;*s of educational research are frequently not 
conducive to tne effective pei;-f ormance of this role. Current re- 
:>earcn ^^fforts frcruentlv make' no sirnificant impact on educational 
practice D^'cause t:i'\y are tampered oy the barriers of discipline- 



based university research, by traditional rules governing qualifi- 
cation for research work, and Torcea by lack of funds to concentrate 
on limited projects v;hich lack the minimum autonomy in underlying 
research models to yield generally valid results. Complementary 
developmental activities are often quite limited, suffering also 
from misdirected "scientific" evaluation based on inappropriate 
criteria. 

Three mam sets of instruments are available for creating con- 
ditions in which educational research can pla;y its proper role. 
Tney are organisational measures, recruitment policies*, and resource 
allocation. We discuss each separately. 

There is a need for a system of institutions, which we have 
grouped in three main categories, research/service institutions, 
research/teaching institutions, and research/application institu- 
tions. The categories are distinguished partly by their institu- 
tional location and interinstitutional relationships, and partly by 
the main orientation of their work; their chosen goal-structure. 

No strict division of functions is envisaged. Tne range of 
discretion should be considerable in all institutional categories. 
University type institutions need, however, most freedom from limita- 
tions imposed from the outside. Their function might be termed 
"fundamental research" which is definable in terms of organisational 
characteristics rather than the nature of the research. We find no 
operational use for the term "fundamental research" m any other 
sense. There is, however, no reason why it should not be" of e.g. 
developmental character. 

All institutions snould have a basic budget, providing for a 
nucleus of staff, and the building up of basic competence and opera- 
tional programmes of tneir ora choice. In addition, outside grants 
and contracts should form the basis for additional programmes. 

The staff composition should be multi-disciplinary and represent 
varied backgrounds. Career patterns should be sufficiently compa- 
tible to permit frequent exchange of personnel, but performance must 
be assessed according to tr.e relevant functions and not dominated by 
those of tue well established professions m the field. On tne 
contrary, existing professionalised roles should %e modified and 
widened to break down the traditional rigid connections between pro- 
fessional roles and specific functions. This also applies to inter- 
nal staff interactions; participation m decisions and a wide range 
of individual discretion snould be ensured. 

The principle of differentiated roles should also be applied to 
tne organisational surerstructure. Central university bodies, re- 
search councils, dovei opmental agencies, and funding agencies within 
central government, all have their roles to play, acting from their 
particular goal orientation, an i thus ensure that researcri [perform- 
ing institutions nave a discretion. 

The recruitm^-nt and .raining of personnel must serve the whole 
range of function:^ to be oerformod; a ma^or reorientation of current 
crainmg rractices and qualification requirements will be necoGcary. 
The frequent monopoly of university institutions may need to be 
broken, ana replaced by a new sycte::; of collaboration Lotween a 



variety oi* m^l iiui j.oni3 • Autnoricarian ieaturiG of current trairiini'' 
practicos muct ':e 'iboli3/.ci, so trial stucents will r-arcic^naie 
actively in decisions. 

Recruiting personnel from other fields, withm and ourside that 
of researcn, would r:e necessary ootn to ensure rapid growth and open 
comirunication. no^^ular syjteins of excrian,::e should be aeveloped. Ai^ 
exLanamg an., m^collecruaily lively rr.iiieu for educational research 
rr.ight, nowever, be iho strongest factor, m attracting personnel from 
other fields. 

i\esource allocation ir. educational research, as m other fields, 
tonus to be based on asses^nients of pro.iect feasibility. As a result^ 
saort term lersectivos are allowed to dooiinate policy, thus creating 
a cumulative oias m ^he distribution of resources. Long term 
policies, on tne ot;,er i^and, oerrat relevance to become critical as 
tne coniitions for feasibility may be developed with time. Relevance 
rather tnan snort terrr. feasibility, should be tne aiin of research 
policy. 

. r.*-:: assessment of relevance, however, creates substantial 
:.roDleu.s, due to the complex interactions of most educational vari- 
ables, r:.e traditional requirements of "academic" research act as 
a constraint to the relevance of such projects. Valid answers to 
questions of relevance in education often seem more likely to be 
found through major developmental programmes. 

One examrle of problems of "relevance" is tne current cost 
structure of the eaucaticnal system. The problems are only relevant 
educationally to a certain degree. They have mostly a low dep;ree of 
autonomy as researcn models, and are not easily accessible to re- 
search, Ine trial and error methcl of practical developmental work, 
DOth at tne micro and tne macro level, are for a lon^ time likely to 
contribute most to the n;ainin^ of new insights m education, 

A fourtr. major instrument of research policy is certain aspects 
of international collaboration, Tnere is not much m educational 
research, nut tne potential is substantial, though more for its 
impact on tne quality of national research than because it will save 
national res^-arch efiorts, Ir.e lack of an appro r^riate national re- 
cearcn milieu rrevents scientifically weaker countries from making 
effective us€ of t:.e international pool of knowledge, the selection 
of relevant information being even more of a problem than the access 
to It. Co-operative research efforts should at least partly be 
viewed m t:As li^:r.t; the emphasis should be more on stimulating 
national research and effective communication than on "in-house" 
researcn ::erf v rmance, L'his conflicts, however, v;ith the predominant 
reward system m res^^arch. 

.he existence of xr. international research milieu, ^ dominating 
national resoarcn standards leads to conflicts vith national research 
priorities, Tnis is most clearly seen in developing countries, but 
1.-; equal ..y true lor oconomicall.y advanced nations. Lack of proper 
criteri'ji f-^r research policies makes dependence on international 
3tandar.is - wiiicri may bo of dubious relevance - even stronger, f^ost 
serious, however, is the transfer of values inherent m research 
ao.roscLes and fmain^-s. All the implicit assumptions underlying 
researcn models witn a low de-.^ree oi autonomy - reflecting nationally 



predominant value structures - are imported with the "findings". 
Examples of this kind, including such notions as research as a ^ ^i- 
marily "product" - producing activity, are discussed lacer. 

Research collaboration on a much bigger scale is needed, but 
its proper use requires tnat a numt^er of condicaons be fulfilled, 
and some of those conditions are listed. However, tne essential 
function of such collaboration should be to widen traditional ideas 
about wh/^t is feasible in education, and zo rontiiDute to a more 
explicit examination and presentation ' "ilue structures under- 
lying current national practice, Tht ucce shoula not be to 
provi ie access to an abundance of res- oduc'v^s'' of obscure 
relevance and value implications, but enrich tne process of in- 
formative critism through all the educr'tional system. 

In all of our countries, educational research has only received 
a tiny fraction of resources devoted to education, usually about 0,1 
per cent. It may appear ridiculous to expect efforts at this level 
to have a substantial impact. Yet, some quite si[^nificant impact 
can be traced, indicating that increased elforts ;Tay yield m'ajor 
results . 

But there is no cheap way of obtaining revolutionary changes in 
education, when education is sometimes expected, of itself, to cure 
basic diseases of contemporary society, neither research nor any 
other set of educational .ti^ asures can offer the solution. However, 
when given adequate means - and this implies resources of an order 
of magnitude quite different from tne present - educational research 
has the potential to make an essential contribution to fundanvental 
changes m education. 

iO do so requires a policy which allows research to function in 
a general climate of informative criticism, penetrating the whole of 
the educational system, and interacting with prescriptive criticism. 
Only in such conditions can research fulfil its basic critical func- 
tion, to the benefit of human progress. 



A'. INTRODUCT^ION 



In many areas of human activity research and development work 
IS accepted as an essential source of continuous innovation, and the 
results of such work form the basis of policy, planning, management 
and practical execution. In education - in policy as well as m 
practice - tne impact of research and development work appears to be 
small compared to other factors and considerations. This raises the 
follpwing questions-^ 

Is this due to the particular nature of the educational 
process - and, if so, what makes education less amenable 
to R and D? 

Is this due to the particular nature of educational 
research in research policy terms - and if so, wny? 

Jiow far can the explanation be found in the absence 'or 
failure of a well-directed policy for educational K and D? 

Such questions cannot be tackled without reference to a theory 
of the nature of policy-making, of education and of research and 
development. The first part of this document outlines some elements 
of such a theory first in terms of a formal decision-making?; structure 
based on goals and instruments, secondly in terms of a different and 
more realistic concept of authority, and finally m ternis of the 
informal power structure surrounding policy-making. 

In the second part, problems facing policy-makers are discussed. 
For example, what aspects of the present situation in educational 
R and D are not compatible with those general criteria, wnat organi-- 
sational instruments are available and how should they be used;^ how 
can recruitment practices be made consistent with general policy 
aims in this field; how can priorities for resource allocation be 
established. 

I-iuch of the following analysis is equally relevant to policies 
outside the field of edqcation. Research policy in education is not 
unique; on the contrary, this particular field of activity may be 
well suited to illustrate general principles, which in other fields 
are ODscured Dy particular features of contempory societies*. 
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THE CONCLl-r OF EDUCATIONAJ. RESEARCii POLICY 



i. Outline oT an Analytical .Framework 

To give a more definite meaning to such terms as "policy", 
"education" and "research", a general theoretical framework is 
necessary. ' ^ 

A general definition of policy might be decision-makinp; on the 
basis of normative criteria . When nothing else is said, we are con- 
cerned with national policy; with decisions taken by bodies entrusted 
with authority zo act on behalf of the nation as a whole. 

The normative character of policy decisions implies that they 
refer to more or less defined goals, which, related to each other in 
a certain way, form a goal structure. The commitment to serve such 
goals is implicit in the authority entrusted to the decision-making 
bodies. For our purpose, there is no need to define the nature of 
the goal structure. Nor do we have to assume that the goal structure 
is well enough defined to provide definite decisions when the neces- 
sary factual information is available. We may well assume, for 
example, that a bargaining process takes place before final decisions 
are being made. 

Within a formal organisational structure the decision-making 
process includes decisions taken at various "levels" within the 
organisation. The goal structure may be broken down into individual 
sub-goals, and each sub-unit within the organisation may be entrusted 
With the responsibility for promoting its specific sub-goal with all 
the means available to it. But the tasks of sub-units may also be 
differentl;y defined. They may each be entrusted with the control of 
a specific set of policy instruments to serve the total goal struc- 
ture of tne organisation. A simple illuotration of such a decision- 
making structure is given in Fig. 1. 




In the case represented in Figure 1. tnree subordinate decision- 
making bodies carry responsibility for serving tlrik sub-goals X2 

and respectively. They all report to a superior body responsible 

for the general goal structure of organisation X, X, is thus a 
function of the sub-goals . and x^. 

The first sub-unit has at its disposal three policy instruments, 
^1' ^2 ^3' which its particular sub-goal can be served • 

Correspondingly, the two other sub-units have' at their disposal the 
policy instrurr,ents z^, 2^ and z^, and v^ , V2 and v^ respectively. 

The three sub-goals are thus functions of the policy instruments 
("acbion parameters") at the disposal of each of the sub-units • 

If the values of the three goal variables are exclusively deter- 
mined by the instrument variables controlled by the corresponding 
sub-unito ,'1} , decisions taken by those units , should , in principle, 
be optimal with reference to the gene;ral goal structure of the orga- 
nisation. The superior^decision-making body allocates resources 
among the three sub-unifs in accordaiice with its' goal structure* In 
such a case, the dec ision-makinf^ model of each' of the sub-units is 
autonomous , in the sense that no outside factors influence the inter- 
nal interrelationships of the model{2)« 

In practice, such cases of autonomy in decision-making are rare, 
and perhaps non-existent. There are three typical deviations from 
this "ideal" pattern, from the point of view of the individual sub- 
unit. ^ "^"^ - 

^/ ? - <^ 

(a) Achievement of the sub-goal assigned to the decision- 
making unit is influenced by policy instruments outside 

its control. ' ' . ^ * 

(b) Policy instruments controlled by the decision-making 
unit also influence the achi,Gvement. of goals assigned 
to other decision-making units. 

(c) Tne decisi'^r.-^making unit operates according to internally 
generated goals with no relevance to the general goal 
structure of the organisation*. v , 

These three cases are illustrated in Fig. 2. 



(1) Tnis refers to the proposition that variation in x^ is fully 

"explained" by variations in y^, y2 and y^, and correspondingly 
for the sub-p:oaj.o x.^ and x^. 

(P) 'Phis refers to h situation in which programme budgeting philo- 
sophy IS valid. The autonomy of the decision-making model 
should not, however, be confused with independence in decision- 
making, i.e. the degree of discretion entrusted to the sub-unit. 
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case (a) case (b) case (c) 

In case (a), the sub-unit does not control the proper means to 
fulfil its particular sub-goal. It may disregard the instruments 
outside its control - often enough not brou£;ht to its attention - 
and concentrate 'on the best possible use of its "own" instruments. 
Alternatively, it may try to find ways of gaining control over in- 
struments entrusted to other units. 

In case (b), the way the , sub-unit uses its instruments influ- 
ences matters for which it has no formal responsibility. It may 
disregard such consequences of its decisions' - of which it is often 
enougVi not even conscious - and act as if they did not*exist. Alter- 
natively, it may' adapt " the use of its own instruments m view of 
their, "outside" consequences, so that it accepts, in line with its 
"•own" goals, the sub-goals of other units. 

In these two cases, rational decisions by the sub-units can 
only be achieved in two ways: either the control of relevant policy 
instruments is shared by more than one decision-making unit(i). or 
the decision-making units share the responsibility for the various 
sub-goals, while maintaining the full control over their particular 
instrument variables. 

Neither of these solutions guarantees decision-making by each 
unit so as to , conform to the general goal structure of the organi- 
sation. In the first case, the problem of allocation of policy 
instruments among various sub-goals arises, and in the second, each 
decision-making unit will not necessarily apply a normative weighting 
of sub-goals corresponding to the general goal structure (X). A 

(1) This is the favoured solution by advocates of programme 
budgeting. 
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decision-making structure such as the one described here provides no 
solution to these problems. 

In case (c), internal?^y-generated goals are implied. The prob- 
lems caused are discussed later. 

The degree of autonomy in decision-making model3 is thus a key 
concept in our analysis, since irr a hierarchical organisation, the 
most rational way of delegating authority appears to be the creation 
of sub-units with the highest possible degree of autonomy in their 
decision-making models. 

In political decision-making, a similar rule is valid(l). A 
field of policy should, in principle, be definable by a set of policy 
aims and instruments which provide a basis for rational decisions. 
The decision-making model of such a field should thus have a reason- 
able degree of autonomy. 

Whether a field of policy should be mainly defined in terms of 
specific sub-goals derived from a general goal structure, or in terms 
of the exclusive contx^ol of certain policy instruments, depends on 
the nature of the autonomy of its decision-making model. If the sub- 
goals in question do not influence too strongly the achievement of 
sub-goals in other fields of policy, while the relevant policy instru- 
ments show a high degree of interdependence with those of other 
fields, the former solution appears most rational. If sub-goals are 
highly interdependent while the instruments have only limited inter- 
relationship with instruments assigned to other fields, the latter 
solution should be chosen(2). 

The concept of autonomy of decision-making models, and the nat- 
ure of this autonomy, are implicit in the following discussion on 
educational and research policies*. Similar considerations are rele- 
vant within the field of research itself, since they bear on such 
issues as the impact of the present system of scientific disciplines, 
the de'sign of research projects and the organisation of research 
activities in general. In an even more general perspective, the 
concept of autonomy will be considered in relation to the discretion 
afforded to individuals and institutions in performing their functions 
and their role within an overall societal framework. 



(1) Provided the need for a consistent national policy is accepted. 

C2) In this context, it would take us too far to go into the ways 
in which such interdependencies at various levels of decision- 

V making can be assessed. Clearly, the distinction between ends 
and means - goals and instruments - is an artifact, depending 
upon the normative value one may wish to attach to the various 
factors involved in a decision-making model. Yet, in principle, 
it may be possible to approach the question of measuring empiri- 
cally the interdependencies between such models, thus assessing 
in quantitative terms both the degree of autonomy and its nature. 
The study of marginal bross-f lexibilities in production theory 
offers, e.g. an interesting analogy. 



II. Educational Policy 



Educational policy, as usually defined, relates primarily to 
the control of certain types of institutions, constituting "the edu- 
cational system". The activities of those instytuti'oftSi;,^^ highly 
interrelated, and the main inputs into educational activ^Wife^ - 
pupils, teachers, schoolbuildings, textbooks etc. - are oft^s^issumed 
to be unique. There is now a tendency towards closer integration of 
the educational system, reflected e.g. in the fact that increas|.ngly , 
educational institutions are being brought together under one policy-^ 
making body, the "Ministry of Education". 

However, activities producing effects similar to those produced 
'by the activities of educational institutions, are taking place on a 
large scale outside this institutional framework. Education is a 
part of individuals* efforts at work, a part of their spare time 
activities and activities within families, and is evinced in the 
interaction .Qf family and school. 

Some estimates indicate that, in terms of resource input, such 
educational activities may be at least as large as the input directly 
available to educational institutions(l) . If so, the assumed high 
level of independence of educational institutions ^as instruments for 
policy is put in doubt. As yet, however, educational policy has 
only to a limited extent been able to adapt to this situation. 

In terms of goals, it is fairly generally accepted in principle, 
that the goals served by education are not exclusively "educational". 
Most social goals are influenced by educational activities. On the 
other hand, in hardly any case is education the only activity serv- 
ing thope goals. It is virtually impossible to establish a set of 
independent goals for educational policy. When attempted, it leads 
to disregard of essential consequences of educational activities, 
and of non-educational factors influencing the stated goals. 

This is especially apparent when educational goals are explicitly 
or implicitly established by the professional groups involved in edu- 
cation, on the basis of "professional ethics" or other sets of peer 
group expectations. In formulating educational policies, such influ- 
ences are frequently strong, and the particular interpretations of 
educational goals implied are deeply embodied in the predominant 
professional roles in this field, such as those of the primary school 
teacher^ or of the university professor. Goals of education may thus 
seem well-defined but in fact reflect the kind of sub-unit behaviour 
described in the previous chapter, where the. low degree of autonomy 
of decision-making models is disregarded. 

This may be illustrated by the attempt to derive educational 
goals from the study of child development, when such development is 
thought to be substantially autonomous. The educational task is thus 
the removal of obstacles to, and the general promotion of, this inde- 
pendent development. Unless one accepts an extremely unrealistic 



(1) A Norwegian study based, however, on rather uncertain assump- 
tions, infers, for instance, that the organised educational 
system absorbs only about ^0 per cent of societal resources 
spent on educational activities. 



degree of complementarity between all facets of a child* s develop- 
ment(l), sucii attempts are bound to fail. The development of the 
various faculties of a child, and the relative emphasis put on each 
of them, cannot be determined without conscious or unconscious 
reference to normative values derived from outsidfe the educational 
sphere. Thus child development theories offer no escape from the 
normative w }ighting of general policy goals, far beyond the realm 
of education.. 

The widely accepted goal of equal educational opportunity offers 
another example. The concept of equality is in itself difficult to 
define meaningfully, as demonstrated with particular sharpness in 
the case of education for specific minority groups. Is equal oppor- 
tunity for such groups best attained through granting full recogni- 
tion to, and social acceptance of, their particular sub-culture, or 
through full assimilation into the mainstream culture? The principle 
of equality provides no answer; other general values of society 
have to be insinuated. As, in fact, all our societies consist of a 
wide set of interwoven sub-cultures, educational policies cannot 
avoid a normative evaluation of the various elements of thosei' cul- 
tures, based on value criteria generated largely outside the Jf ield 
of education, and intrinsically asio^^iated with non-educational 
policies. s 

This may also explain why "systems analysis" in education, . . 
though fashionable, has met with such limited success. Education is 
not a "system" with its "own" goal structure; the autonomy necessary 
for systems analysis is not present. 

Similarly, attempts to analyse education in terms of a one- 
dimensional goal structure, for example ^in relation to economic 
growth or manpower requirements, have also failed to gain general 
acceptance, possibly because of the absence of autonomy in such 
models. 

Furthermore, educational policy fails<;to satisfy the ideal con- 
ditions of programme budgeting. It still remains an area most ade- 
quately defined in terms of its control of certain policy instruments, 
not in terms of exclusive sub-goals to be served. 

III^ Research Policy 

In terms of its actual and potential consequences, research 
influences practically all societal goals, but in practically no 
case is research the only means serving those goals. As a field of 
policy, research has no independent goal structure(2) . 

Research policy aims are frequently stated in such terms as 
"raising tne level of basic research", or "improving the conditions 
of research". Professional researchers are also assumed to possess 
established quality standards, distinguishing between "good" and 



(1) Piaget's theories are sometimes misinterpreted to this effect. 

(2) Fundamental research, in this context, acts primarily as an 
internal development of instrumentalities, serving eventually 
goals also influenced by other types of activities. 
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"bad" research, and they certainly act accordingly. However, as 
long as such aims or quality standards are not related to more 
general goals, which are also valid outside the field of research, 
they have no direct relevance to policy decisions. They may well 
represent internally generated goals as illustrated in case (c). 

Research policy is, in fact, usually defined in terms of poli- 
cies relating to- a set of instruments, in particular the institu- 
tional framework for research activities and the assumed unique in- 
put into those activities. Taking Figure 1 as an example, the three 
decision-making sub-units are the ministeries for education, -'social 
affairs and economics, and the three policy instruments available to 
each ministry may be (1) financial instruments, (2) legal instruments, 
and (3) developmental instruments, including research. Clearly, 
•^those three instruments are necessary to policy-making in each of 
the fields mentioned. Whether in such a system a relevant research 
policy can be formulated depends upon the interrelationship between 
the three variables y^, z-. and v,, v/hich each symbolise research 
efforts. -? y 

Such interdependence may exist in terms of the need for co- 
ordinated use of research resources. Qualified researchers, research 
facilities, including adequate research milieus and established 
frameworks for theoretical analysis, are almost unique to research, 
and to that extent are independent of other types of activities. 
The question remains, however, to what extent such resources may be 
substituted within research. To what extent are various types of 
research activities commonly interdependent? 

In this respect, it appears that research activities have less 
in common than educational activities. As a field of policy, research 
is far less autonomous in its decision models than are educational 
activities. This may explain why most attempts to establish organi- 
sational frameworks for national research policy have either failed, 
or, when established, have tended to become pressure groups for 
specific interests. 

Existing bodies concerned with research policy tend to ignore 
most societal goals which are or can be influenced by research, and 
to concentrate instead on one or a few aspects of a relevant goal 
structure. While in education attempts to distort the fundamental 
goal structure have mainly been resisted, research policies still 
suffer from such biases. The decision-making structure thus becomes 
increasingly irrational in its response to the general goals of 
society. 

, In all countries there is some level of governmental co-ordina- 
tion in the use of financial and legal instruments. Budgetary co- 
ordination is provided by a ministry of finance, while the use of 
legal instruments operates within a general system of legislation, 
usually to some extent controlled by a ministry of justice. 

For a similar co-ordinating function to operate in the field of 
research, proper recognition of the full range of societal objectives 
served by the policx-^jLnstruments in question would be necessary. As 
long as the idea predominates that research policy has its own objec- 
tives, or should be linked primarily with particular objectives of 
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society(X), research policy will not reach the maturity of being a 
proper field of policy. ' ' 

IV. Educational Research Policy 

The conventional definition of educational research policy 
might be "developing research as an instrument to serve the goals of 
educational policy". However, it is ctear that this definition is 
not meaningful if educational policy has no goals of its own. 

Another definition of educational research might be research 
serving to promote activities undertaken by educational institutions. 
This definition, however, takes no account of the possible inter- 
relationship between educational activities within and outside such 
institutions. 

Educational^ activities might be defined more broadly, independ- 
ently of whether they take place inside educational institutions or 
not. However, activities which are closely related to non-educa- 
tional activites in work, spare time and family environments woulu 
then be included which might result in the creation of decision- 
making models with a level of autonomy which would mane rational 
decisions extremely difficult. 

«■ 

Whatever definition is applied to education, it is clear that 
many different types of research are relevant to it. ' Within the 
research field, decision-making structures are usually organised 
according to scientific disciplines characterised by homogeneity in 
terminology, a common theoretical framework, a specific set of pheno- 
mena eligible for observation, specific' institutional arrangements 
and - quite frequently - an element of common *prof essional" value 
indoctrination. Within each discipline, a certain level of instru- 
mental autonomy seems to have been achieved, and the process of pro- 
iessionalisation often aims at pioviding a minimum level of autonomy 
even in the goal structure(2) . 

Within such decision-making structures, there are also sub-units 
concerned with "educational research" ( 3) . A decision-making unit of 
this kind is, in principle, based on a specific goal structure re- 
lated to the problems of education. However, educational research 
in this sense has not achieved a high level of instrumental autonomy 
in terms of its own unique theoretical framework. 

Research organisation in general, and the universities in parti- 
cular, are characterised by diversified goal structures, mainly 
generated within the different disciplines. There is little in the 
common goal structure of such institutions and where 'there is com- 
monality it mainly concerns rules about how research is to be per- 
formed. Such conventional rules are derived from work within the 



(1) Typically economic growth, often assumed to be primarily de- 
pendent upon the promotion of manufacturing industries. 

(2) . The euphemistic phrase "professional ethics" is frequently 

used in this context. 

(5) Sometimes the more narrow term "pedagogical research" is used. 



t 
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traditional disciplines, and are easily violated by emphaviis on 
other goals. An inter-disciplinary field, such as educationjpLl re- 
search, is, therefore, easily adversely affected by different con- 
cerns* 

This appears to be what usually happens. Although narrowing 
down their theoretical and conceptual framework to make educational 
research resemble a discipline, educational researchers have still 
not obtained full respectability by conventional university standards. 
Yet, in opting for respectability, they fail to be relevant to edu- | 
cational problems. 

There are many reasons for this situation, and some of them will 
be more closely examined. At this stage, it is sufficient to state 
that research needs emerging from educational activities go far be- 
yond what can be met by "educational research" as defined in most 
university settings. This implies that tha relevant research instru- 
ments are not specific to education, and have a low level of instru- 
mental autonomy. Educational research is thus a field of activity 
satisfying few of the conditions necessary to establish a proper 
field of policy, as defined here. Any decision-making model in this 
area will have a low, degree of autonomy in terms of independence 
both in -its instruments and its goals. 

This situation complicates any serious attempt to "establish 
educational research priorities", "define educational research needs" 
and the like. It also helps to explain the often-heard complaint 
tha$ research does not seem able to give clear answers to pertinent 
questions about education. Edxicational research is said to compare 
unfavourably with research in such fields as health, industry and ^ 
agriculture. 

Suc"h a comparison may, however, reflect a misinterpretation of 
the actual situation. For instance the one-^dimenslonal goal of 
education could be defined as the highest possible performance of 
pupils according to a given scale of achievement. If this were so, 
it would be much easier for educational research to provide answers 
to questions posed. In/ educational policy, however, such a one- 
dimensional goal structure is largely rejected as educatio^n is known 
to have a far broader impact on society than is indicated "^by any one- 
dimensional scale. 

Basically, the situation is similar in industry. The working 
conditions offered there largely determine the quality of life of a 
large part of the population. Potentially, the work situation offers 
a prime opportunity for self-realisation. Beyond the walls of tne 
factory, industrial activities influence where we live and the 
quality of our environment. Through sales policies industry influ- 
ences our consumption patterns and, also,' in all likelihood, value 
structures. 

However, industrial research is iftirdly concerned with any of 
these essential questions. Its predominant aim is to change pro- 
cesses for the manufacturing of goods, and to improve the profita- 
bility of individual firms. In doing so, it simply reflects the 
limited goals of the existing decision-making structure. The rele- 
vance of industrial research to any general goal structure of society 
is, however, far more doubtful. 
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; In the field of medical research, -^the relevai^ce of a one-dimen- 
sional goal structure may be even more generally accepted. Even in 
this case, however, the present goal definition, might gradually 
emerge as too narrow to reflect properly the actual impact of health 
activities on major societal goals* 

What appears to be high efficiency in research performance may 
/thus, in fact, reflect inadequate formulation of sub-goals in the 
/field of policy concerned. A proper formulation of such sub-goals 
'in terms of a general goal structure of society might prove that the 
present answers provided by research are not only insufficient, but 
even misleading* 

) 

So, educational research policy is not unique in this respect. 
However, societies are so organised that there is no easy escape for 
educational policy-makers. The multi-goal nature of educational 
policy is commonly recognised, and the responsibility cannot be 
"defined away" as easily as in certain other fields. 

There thus appears to be little room for special policy-making 
bodies, controlling specific "educational research", and entrusted 
with the full responsibility for the achievement of its sub-goals. 
Yet^ problems must^ be solved, decisions made, and operational acti- 
vities conducted. What is, then, the proper framework for such 
functions? The answer to this ques-cion may call for an examination 
of the conception of policy, of organisation, and of the research 
function itself. 
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C, THE VALIDITY OF INSTRUMENTAL APPROACHES TO FOLIC Y-iiAKING 

m 

1. Criticisms of the. Instrumental Approach 

The analytical framework outlined above operates with goals and 
sub-goals with policy instruments serving such goals. Implicitly 
assumptlSn is made that a hierarchical structure is concerned in 
^ which authority is delegated to lower decision-^making levels. Con- 
sistency with the general goal structure of the organisation of deci- 
sions at lower lev^^ is ensured through directives from above, 
enforced by a syst^of rewards and sanctions. At each level, acti-- 
vities fi^ther down in the hierarchy „^are regarded as instruments to 
serve the' particular goal entrusted to each decision-maker. 

^ This analysis points out the inherent weaknesses of such a 
structure when applied to a world where phenomena aze strongly dnter- 
dependeiit. Also, in such a yor^d, the assumtion of autonomous deci-^ 
sion-making models may lead to a high degree of irrationality in ^ 
actual decision-making. This is not only because the distribution 
of responsibilities between sub-units, or "fields of policy", is 
badly thought out, or has become obsolete, in terms of the autonomy 
of their decision-makiirg models(l). Even if organisation were 
improved in this respect, its decision-making process would still 
suffer from such def idiencies, because sub-goals cannot be delegated 
without cutting across essential inter-dependencies. 

This instrumental approach to the analysis of policy-making has 
therefore for long been under- attack but the premises for this criti- 
cism, however, vary considerably. 

Kodera organisational theories point out that decisions are made 
by human beings, whose judgements are influenced by many other fac- 
^/tors than devotion to a particular interpretation of the goal struc- 
ture of an organisation, and the particular sub-goals assigned to 
individual decision-makers at various levels in the hierarchy. 
Value structures are affected by membership of social groups and not 
solely by particular work functions. Proper use of human capacity, 
therefore, cannot be based on the ass!Jiaption that humans can be 
regarded as machines which are programmed according to' specific 
organisational requirements. Creative participation in any kind of 
activity requires a degree of personal involvement not easily obtain- 
ed through the usual kind of reward and sanction systems. 

Theories of social change reinforce such views. Genuine change 
cannot be obtained only through directives from above. Heal moti- 
vation based on involvement and participation is ne%ssary at all 
levels within an organisation. "Grass rocts" initis^ves should be 
promoted and given a chance to reach and influence the higher deci- 
sion-making levels. 



(1) As suggested in programme budgeting theory. 
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A perhaps more basic aritique^ strongly reflected in the student 
revolution, suggests that a^^ conservative te^dancy is built into such 
an instrumental approach* If the functions regarded as policy ihstru- 
ments» including research, are restricted to the effective program- 
ming of operational activities with reference to stated goals, no 
room is left for continuous examination of the goals themselves at 
the various points of decision-making. Future developments become 
tied to the present situation so that current value and power struc* 
tures are maintained. 

Related to this criticism is a moral reaction against the 
deliberate use of other human beings as instruments for any cause. 
Such "manipulation** is regarded as a threat to the freedom of indi- 
viduals, as well as a means of serving the present power structure(l) 

Reinforcing those arguments, a number of scientific studies 
indicate a considerable degree of dynamism in human value structures 
which may have changed radically in recent years. Thus, maintaining 
present power structures does not only m^an keeping opponents ouv of 
power, but also a growing gap between actual policies and the funda- 
mental values held in society. 

Finally, in the field of research itself there hav^ always .been 
s-crong' doubts about the ^feasibility of systematic programming of ^ * 
research.- Scientific break-throughs are saiA to appear spontaneously 
as a consequence of the researcher *s free search for truth. They Sre 
likely to be hampered by attempts to interfere with and direc,t the 
researcher's work. Thus, the role of research, and of university 
research in particular, should first of all be to perform a critical 
function in society, free of any influence of the existing power 
structure. ' 

Such critiques - stated here in inadequate and simplified terms 
- appear to raise more questions than they answer. Yet, they seem 
to have enough substance to deserve attention. The first question 
to be asked may be whether we are faced with (at least) two funda?- 
mentally different philosophies, two iri*econcilable ways of conceiving 
policy. 

II. Redefininp; the Concept of Authority 

The extreme views on each side are obviously incompatible, and 
equally unacceptable, iilxtreme instrumentalist views - as well as 
the concept itself - have mainly been defined by opponents of instru- 
mentalism; it is hard to find defenders of such positions.' But the 
more extreme criticism fails to realise- that certain problems can 



(1) Criticism appearing in this form is often said to be influenced 
by existentialist and neomarxist thinking, in contrast to the 
positivistic philosophy assumed to be behind the so-called 
**instrumentalism". Such relationships, however, are far from 
clear. A similar critique has long been raised on positivistic 
grounds, while existentialist^and marxist thinking certainly do 
not preclude conclusions very different from those mentioned 
above. The interpretation of the questions involved as reflec- 
tions of a difference in philosophical background seems, there- 
fore, to confuse the issues more than clarify them. 
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only pe splved by coliective bodies representing, even if imperfectly, 
^o^iety as a whole. Such, bodies would .fail the responsibilities 
^entrusted to them if they did not think in instrumental terms - 
.•^exaMine^ the ways in which their ^assigne^i tasks can best be achieved. 
Snich^activitres .as economic production, education, aoeial servicfs, 

%?Elied research, cannot be performed without ctincern of this 
^ind, .lmplyrn^^ "manipulation" in 'terms of influenoing tHe premises 
of other peo.pl^'s^ecisioflf»(l)^ ' , * / . ' . 

»'5s.sPurtherm*Qre , the implicit assumption in some of the eritiqiies, * 
th^ e^ach individual 'opfrates an. autonomous decisionp^making; model, 
' is^fajse^ Absenc^fe of authorit^exerted through public poiicy-making 
is likely .to leave '^rbom for othe!jf,. perhaps more, manipulative, influ- 
fecds;. ^ The -bawc criticism against the assumed "free cKoice" of the . 
cfpnsumer is^, xn f act , ipowerrul in^this case. " 4 

' * . ' \ ' - . t * * 

- These are issues of substance and* theirVanswer lie^ in ^ redefi-^ 
nip.on*<if the' concept pf .authority. Defined as the ability io influ-. 
ente th0 M^mises of other peuple's decisions, ai\thority can, in ' - 
^?P^V t^e exerted in all directions within any organisational hier- 
archy. .4^uch a concept. accept^ th^ fact that people adt*,'^(i should 
be -left discretion to act, according to their oWi value jptructurcs, . - 
and? ^ccprding to their own , Interpret at ion of more'' b'asitji organisation"^ ^ 
-vaJma structures, - \ * * , , . r 

fjdday^^the role of public policy-:^ in many cases primarily to' 
saf egUardr the individual,' q r^l freedom of choice,* '.n^t' only thric5'ugh 
legal financial me^surfes, but* in terms of shielding? individuals 
froEt todue. religious,* pplitical and other presfsur^^, /gr ex'tople i^' 
the..school sys^emr. ^ ^Another ^s^ is the saf eguai^ing of putillc admini- 
^s^ation and rea^arch institutions from too strdng pressure greup 
onflueijce/ ^In the case of universities, instead, of threatening 
"acad^ic; freedom",' public authorities have good reasons for urging 
that 'they- should^ make fuller Aise of the actual freedom granted to 
them,' by leo^ening th§ gr.lp of traditional, ritualistic rules of 
.behaviour .which they have impos.ed upon themselves. 

In Organisational terms, policy-making bodies need to be con- 
cerned beyond the actual reach of the instruments directly at tKeir 
oxsposal, and to be .responsible beyond any particular sub-goals 
traditionally assigned to them. They will have to develop non- 
hierarchical ways of. influencing other bodies* use of their parti- 
cular instruments,, and learn to tolerate intervention by other bodies 
in "their own affairs" (2). 

Such principles have wide implications. They surest that 
rational decisions frequently require "open" systems of\ organisation, 
in, which subruhits and individuals act from a feeling oi\ responsi- 
bility towa2*ds. the total organisational structure. This\ impliei^ a 



(1) No moral quality can, in fact, assigned to manipulation in 
thi^ sense. To be morally meaningful the concept of rtanipula- 

.tion must be constrtTcd in terms of the degree to which the con- 
' sequences and the puvpose behiijid the manipulation are explicitly 
spelled out. 

(2) In terms of t^e gi*aphical illustration in Chapter B. I., (figures 
1 and 2), this simply< means the formal acceptance of the dotted 
lines ponnecting differeiit units ^ as an essential aspect of 
reality. 



normative weighting of the various sub-goals, not necessarily in 
conformity with the central authority's particular* interpretation of 
this goal structure(l). What appears to be a case- of goals inter- 
nally generated by a sub-unit (2) may actually represent such a devi- 
ating interpretation of the general organisational goals.. The cent-- 
ral authority may still be in a position to enforce its interpreta- 
tion in terms of the final decisions reached, through its system of 
Rewards and sanctions. The sub-unit, however has e legitimate 
^ight to base its proposals upon its own interpretation of the total 
goal structure and, within the limits of its discretion, to act " 
accordingly. 

Correspondingly, fields of policy should represent open systems,^ 
defined in terms of policy instruments, but not restricted in terms 
of responsibility towards the general goal structure of national 
, policy. If a government of responsible ministers regarded themselves 
only as the defenders of the particular interests of their respective 
fields of policy, government decisions would be taken according |to 
the rules yt a -zero-sum game, in Which nobody could win unless some- 
body else l<jst correspondingly(3) • If they all know their game, and 
no commitments to overall goals hamper the play, the result Hill be 
an allocation of available resources by fixed proportions. As an 
example of rational decision-making within an overall structure of 
national goals, the 6\xtcome is in line with decisions^ arrived at by 
tossing a coin(4). 

The legitimate concerns of responsible authorities within a 
- field of policy should also reach far be;yond their "own" field in 
the traditional sense ♦ Educational policy-makers should be concerned 
about research in general, as well as about essential parts of social 
services, economic policy measures and the like* Correspondingljr, 
science policy-makers should rightly be concernea about education, 
as well as innovation processes in general. 

Problems arise, however » when such concerns lead to attempts to 
influence prescriptively decisions in related fields, as when science 
, policy-makgrs attempt to expand their range of prescriptive policy 
into both the above mentioned fields. The distinction between ^policy 
prescription and policy concern may, therefore, need further comments* 

The right to prescribe decisions, and" to enforce tfbeir imple.- 
mentation by means of rewards and sanctions, is limited to responsi- 
bility for operational activities, which again relates' to control 
over -policy instruments. Beyond the limits of this control., authority 



(1) Termed X in our illustration/ in Chapter B. I* ^ ' , 

(2) .Cfr. case (c) in Figure 1 (Chapter B. I.) . - 

(3) The situation will be different if ^th^ prime minister or the 
president has a dominant pos.ition, thus representing in per^pn 
an overall tsoal structures The- case outlined here refers* to 
"collegial" organisation of central government, not infrequent 
in European countries. . s - 

(4) This may be a reason why coalition governments often prove 
ineffective* 
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can only be exerted in the fo.rm of negotiations(l) , or through the 
supply of information. While, in principle^ bargaining can t^ke 
place only horizontally, betwfeen partieS^^at the same levBl of deci- 
sion-making, authority can be exerted both horizontally and verti- 
cally through the means of information. 

These two forms of exerting authority have quite different 
implications, and may often prove to be ipcompatible. In a bargain- 
ing process* information .is an instrument for power, not likely to 
influence the other party(2). Normally v information will pnly influ- 
ence bfihaviour when the receiver ^is' in a client positiorr, free from 
any real or potential threat from the provider, .In such a case, 
information may have a profound impact on tne* behaviour of the receiv 
ing party, changing basically the premises of its decisions. , 

* * The prQduction and submission, of- infornfation is ih^s a critical 
function,, aiming at changes in' the. preruises tor decisio^?, and in . 
the consequent actions. This function, is termed here iTtformative 
criticism, as distinct from prescriptive criticism , aiming at a 
power josition permitting;^ the prescription of aecisions by, others. 

' ^ ^''•Within an ^pen organisation system, however, optimal use of 
policy i^strumei^s controlled by a sub-unit (iepends to a large extent 
on its iJillicgh'e^^ to ;receive' relevant inforn^tion, and-to make it 
pa&5lp of the premises 'for its decisions. What is often termed "insti- 
t.utidnal inertia^^stems' jnainly from absence of motivation to do o^st 
this.^* Informative criticism, exerted both horizontally and, verti- 
cally,^ ^^s thus essential' to the achievement of organisational goals 
througff interplay between various cub-units. 

^ — ^The discretion of sub-units in exerting this form of authority 
should, *t her ef ore , be very wid^, while authority exertion through 
prescription and bargaining must of necessity be kept within more 
restricted^ limits of discrerion in order t^ ensure consistency in 
operational activities. Consequently , 'the* range of discretion 
Slanted to a sub-unit is likely to be closely related to the propor- 
tion of operational activities among its ^functions. 

- even in the^case of operational activities, a balance 

must be fQund betv/een the need for consistency, as felt at the. upper 
levels 'of deci'sion-making, and ti>e need for personal involvement 
based on actual participation in decis:j.ons, felt at all levels 
throughout the organisation* Also in this context, the emphasis on 
authority exertion through information is valid. Kon-prescriptive 
information, oassed Mownwards" within an organisation structure, 
may tb a sirgnif leant extent take the place of the traditional, pres- 
oriotive forms of control, influencing: the premises for decisions, 

) 



(1) It mif^ht be argued that even prescription involves an element 
" of negotiation, although from unequal bar^^aining positions. 

(?2) Unless in the case wnen the information, if also made available 
"tp outside parties, may weaken the bargaining position of the 
receiver. 



but not limiting the range of discretion at lower levels(l)« The 
role of informative criticism in a wider perspective is discussed 
below. 

Ill," The Role of Informative Criticism 

This emphasis on the production and dissemination of information 
points to an essential roie to be played by such activities as re- 
search, development and planning. Being, at least in principle, 
detached Srom policy decisions, and operating frequently with analy- 
tical models broader than, or at least different from, the traditional 
models. of hierarchical decision-making, they have an essential, criti- 
cal function to perform. 

The main consequence of the concept of authority defined here 
is, however, the legitimation, and tne inclusion of critical functions 
into all organisation structures in society, both public and private. 
The idea of universities having a special critical function would, 
in fact, be meaningless if it .did not relate to the creation and 
exercise of this function through the rest of society. The position c 
of universities in this context requires further comment, which may 
illustrate the concepts of informative and prescriptive criticism. 

* . *' ' < 

Current criticism of the universities is partly based upon the 
claim that they fail to exert properly the authority actually assigned 
to them. In their own work, they do not use their freedom of choice ^ 
to make them- the institutional nucleus for critical analysis - the 
agents of change - which modem society needs so badly. 

A new feature of the university situation is the bid by students 
for a share in decisions which up till now have been exclusively 
entrusted to researchers and teachers. To the extent the students 
succeed in this, two essential questions remain. Will such broaden-* 
ing of the participation in institutional decision-making really Jead 
to a significant strengthening of the critical function of universi- 
ties? And if so, should this be regarded as a reason for assigning . . 
mox^e authority - and more resources - to such institutions, or less? 

The latter question today emerges as one of the ma^or issues 
both in education and research i>olicy. As the answer is basically 
political, it is not pursued' further here. The former question, 
however, has an important bearing upon this topic. 

It is generally acknowledged that contemporary society changes 
at a previously unknown rate which requij'es a greatly increased 
adaptability to change. Current discussions on education are crowded 
with such statements. However, * there is a tendency to forget that 
the ability to adapt pre-supposes motivation for change. Such moti-. 
vation can only be based on the feeling that changes are under con- 
trol, or at least somewhat influenced, by those affected. In educa- 
tion, therefore, it may be thatr there is not only a need to train 



(1) For educational policy, such a, shift to non-prescriptive instru- 
ments is illustrated in my paper: ''Financial Instruments and 
Efficiency Incentives in Educational Policy", published in 
"Systems Analysis, Programme Budgeting and Cost-Benefit Analysis 
in Education", OECD, 1968. 



'for adaptability, but also a need to train for mastering cj;^05ges, 
and €oB initfiating them. y 
, ' « : 7 

Consequently, ability in critical analysis becomes essential. 
It is the basic prerequisite for participation in decisions. 
"Agencies training for such analysis, and searching systematically 
for alternatives' from which informed choices can be made, become 
nucleus institutions for ^.controlled societal development. The role 
of educational institutions, and universities in particular, will 
have to be defined in such terms. , ^ 

The critical function of universities, however, may be exerted 
in more than one way. Thus two main dangers seem inherent in the 
pvTesent struggle for change in^the internal power structure of 
universities. 

First, some feroups apparently want to turn the universities 
into spearheads for an action-orientated critique of the present 
estabiishment ,^ aiming, in fact, at a change xn the general political 
ipower structure. Th^ danger involved is, of course, that truly 
critical analysis will be subordinated to "the main goal, the acquisi-' 
tion of political power. All empirical evidence points to the fact 
Mat. prescriptive criticism, bidding for power, cannot be lastingly 
married to informative criticism, based on genuine critical analysis. 
The former tends to leave no scope for the latter. 

Secondly, other groups, also devoted to critical analysis, 
apparently want^ to turn the universities into bulwarks for ttie def- 
ence v^of sUch analysis, isolating them from the dangerous influenoes 
of thi^ surrounding society. Again, there is solid evidence about 
the liicely outccme^ of such an attitude. If successful, it would 
make the universities a playground for internal quarrels, largely 
irrelevant from th^^outside world's viewpoint. The critical analysis 
of universities willSE)e of no consequence, and they will, represent 
no danger to any kind of establishment except* their own*> 

The critical role of universities can only be effective under 
^ conditions diffei^ng radically -from those outlined above. The 
critical functionXin terms of unprejudiced analysis, the search for, 
and testing of/ alternatives, and desire for change, must penetrate 
all sectors of society, public administration, systems of .education 
and social services, and industry. This is the basic precondition 
if 'future developments are to be mastered* 

In this context researcli as well as planning are change agents. 
The success of such functions ban only be measured in terms of the 
performance of others. If plaxining activities do not result in 
changes in policy-making and in operational administrative practices^ 
they .have failed in their objectives. Correspondingly, if university 
research and training do not lead to changes in the behaviour of 
graduates in all sectors of society outside the universities, the^ 
critical role of universities is a fiction* This role, however, is 
one of informative and not prescriptive criticism. \ 

To define the role of planning and research primarily as informa- 
tive criticism does not relegate it to minor importance. Control of 
information is a key point of ' authority. Thus, only through 'the ' 
performance of this function can their full potentic 1 as change 
agents be realised.* 



While informative and prescriptive criticism cannot be the 
function of the same individual- or institution at the same time, 
the two forms of criticism are complementary in society. The 'impact 
of informative criticism within a system depends to a great extent 
upon the existence of an outside, prescr?.^tive, critioism* Corres- 
pondingly, if the proponents of prescriptive criticism succeed in 
overthrowing the existing political power structure, their chances 
Oj? achieving their goals in terms of actual change are meagre, if 
they are not supported by a continuous, effective process of informa- 
tive criticism. Historical evidence is more than ample at this 
point. 

Today^ this complementarity may.be a basic issue. Countries 
permitting the interplay between these two forms of criticism may 
also be in a position to turn their internal conflicts in'to construc- 
tive incentives for development and controlled change* Countries 
without such an interplay may find real pro^^ress blocked by the 
opposing forces each fortifying traditional positions. 

An essential task of policy is thejcefore to ensure that informa- 
tive criticism can operate in different environments. The critical 
function becomes instrumental , representing an essential instrument 
for policy-makingi It is, in fact, quite probable that the change 
in value structures wanted by anti-instrumentalists requires, to a 
large extent, the same policy measures as a more instrumental view 
on policy-making, batsed on the assumption that value stl*uetures are 
dynamic phenomena. 

In^this casSf as in most fields of policy, it is a matter of 
striking a balance, the proper point of balance changing over time, 
This^^as always, provides cons-iderable room for conflict; the kind 
of conflict between collective and individual concerns whic.h has. 
characterised past centuries, and to which only tempory solutions 
can be found. However, today the desirable point of balance may be ^' 
quite far removed from actual ^>ractice.' 

IV. The R and D Process 

In the preceding chapters, it has been suggested that the per- 
formance of complex' functions is best organised in "open" sys,tems, 
where each function does not have a closely defined sub-goal. 
This implies the need for concern with the means not directly avail- 
able to the function in question, as the achievement of rel6vaht 
goals is dependent on the performance of a considerable number of 
other functions. 

The interplay between such functions which is most likely to 
Visld optimal results can best be achieved through the non-directive 
exchange of inf ormatiion. ^This process,* called here informative 
criticism', makes it possible to change the decision-making premises 
q£ the receiver of information, as he does iiot have to resort to 
bargaining behaviour. This assumes however, fihat la considerable 
range of discretion be granted to those responsible for. the perform- 
ance of various functions, not only in the use* of instrumentalities 
to achieve stated goals, but also interpreting the overall goal 
structure. 



Such organisational characteristics, including a widened con- 
cept of authority, thus appear to be instrumental in that they ^ are 
necessary conditions for both openness to change, and a deliberate 
search for better alternatives* The ajotivation for ^uch attitudes, 
however, may also need an outside challenge in the form of what is 
here tenned prescriptive criticism* 

. These conclusions have aajor consequences for the way in which 
reseach activities are viewed. From an instrumental point of view,* 
research must eventually be judged by its consequences outside the 
research world(l)* It is quite conceivable that the mosl desirable 
results will be achieved by more emphasis on fundamental research; 
but it is also possible that similar, or even better, results can be 
obtained tnrough activities traditionally not regarded as research 
at all. 

This situation is parallel to the one described for educational 
pplicy. Research policy:may be defined in terms of the activities 
*of sgeoific institutions, identified a priori as research insi^itu- 
tioni. It may also be defined as activities iindertaken in aceordance- 
with specific rules of behaviour. This definition , would leave out. 
certain activities of research institutions, but would allow zhe 
inclusion of some outside activities. Finally, it may be defined in 
terms of policies to promote the gaining of new insights, to which 
traditi^al research activities have a major contribution to offer, 
without in any sense monopolising the field • ' 

The choice here depends on how one conceivea the research and 
development process leading to change, in society. According to 
fi-equently held views, new ideas generate in fundamental, research; 
they are^orked out within applied research; they are brought to a 
prototype stage and field tested in developmental activities, and . 
then finally disseminated to practitioners on a broad scale. 

It is doubtful, however, on empirical evidence, whether this 
linear hypothesis on the nature of the R and D process canTse upheld. 
It Mems* that new insights are gained all along the line^ including 
both practitioner^and ftfadamental researchers, and that new isipulses 
move freely between all elements of the process irrespective of the 
assiimed "production line"* Difference between the various elements 
should not, therefore, he thought of as reflecting different stages 
in a process; they seem to relate mainly to the orientation of the 
work - its goal structure - and to. the adopted rules of performance 
established. All the elements involved are, in fact, engaged in a 
"search for truth" , an^ there is no part^ular set of performance 
rules a priori more relevant than another. The key question is ^ 
whather the rules applied are anpropriate tcr the kind of questions 
asked. 

In empirical research the concept of validity is essential. 
Validity requires replicability if findings are to form the basis 
for generalisations* The emphasis on validity leads quite naturally 
to a preference for measurable factors. Furthermore, in order^o be 



(1) This also implies fundamental research, which. is feeding pri- 
marily into the research, sector itself, strengthens its capa- 
bility for continued, increasingly relevant research. 



able to draw upon established knowledge » a researcher is usually 
confined to operate within the theoretical ^structure of his own 
particular discipline* Breaking disciplinary border lines is stiXl 
likely to provoke negative sanctions, and there are particular 
rewards for individual performance, both in Research training and in 
later stages of the researcher's career. ^ 

As a consequence, traditional research- projects tend to operate 
With thinking models which are handy, controllable" and scientifically 
homogeneous in terms of the variables involved, but which, on the 
Other hand, are extremely vulnerable to changes. in external variables* 
This situation forms a parallel to the decision-^'aking models illus- 
trated in Chapter B* I. The thinking model of a researcher, consist- 
ing of the set of inter-related variables chosen for explicit exami- 
nation, must satisfy similar criteria of autonomy* But the level of 
autonomy of such thinking models is frequently too low for meaning- 
ful generalisations to be made* 

In applied research and in deyelopaental activities ,^ many of the 
traditional research rules are broken. Frequently, a much wider set 
of factors is involved, many of them not easily measurable, and their 
* totality may be impossible to accommodate within the th^retiCal 
framework of any scientific discipline. Partial factor analysis is 
usually not possible, and factor interplay is badly controlled. If 
interesting results are obtained, they may be extremely difficult to 
trace back to the variation of any Specif ic factor. As an experiment, 
the proiject is not replicable in any strict sense, and the validity 
of generalisation is doubtful* 

Apparently, therefore, there is a situation where, at one end 
. of a spectrum, valid answers to questions of limited relevance are 
given, and at the other end answers to pertinent questions with a? 
low level of validity are given. This conclusion should, however,, 
be questioned. When in a research project essential variables are 
excluded because they cannot easily be handled according to the cpn- 
ventional rules of research, are the findings realty valid in any 
•meaningful sense of che word? 'Have any meaningful aspects of "truth** 
been found in a partial consequence analysis completely leaving out 
far more essential consequences? Can one disregard the likelihood 
that such findings may be used as if they told the whole truth? 

It is striking how often researchers, when presenting their 
findings, also add some guesswork as to what the findings might have 
been if other relevant factors were included, in order to arrive at 
some sort of meaningful generalisation. Such generalisations, how- 
ever, may actually be less valid, even, in the traditional sense of 
the word, than the results of purely developmental work. 

Thus, the concepts of validity and relevance cannot be com- 
pletely separated. In research policy terms they are intrinsically 
interwoven. 

For research policy, the implication is that no element in the 
R and D process is a priori more essential than the others. It is 
also doubtful whether any part of the process can be regarded as 
more difficult, or as requiring more highly qualified people, than 
another. 



However, a few established professions are involved in research; 
that of the academic, research worker, that of the practitioner in 
the field, and that of the administrktor. Each of these professions 
have weXl*established c^eer. patterns and clearly-defined performance 
criteria, and each operates within institutions adapted to its parti- 
cular functions. 

Other functions within the R and D process, such as applied 
research,. developmental work, demonstrfigion and dissemination, and 
to some extent planning, have no similal basis. They cannot shelter 
behind the walls of institutions particularly adapted to their func- 
tions • They cannot refer to clearly-defined and fully accepted 
performance criteria compatible with their particular tasks, and 
their career patterns often assume that^ really outstanding people 
eventually move on to other fields, especially within the established 
professions.^ Usually, they also lack the phannels of influence on 
policy-making fought for and long since gained by the latter- 

As a consequence, those new functions have difficulties in 
recruiting qualified people; they must fight for reception of 
their professional role, they are constantly being judged on the 
basis of inappropriate perfomaance criteria established by other 
functions; in short, their right to exist is constantly being ques- 
.^tioned* 

Thus, a key question in research policy is the professionalisa- 
tion of new functions in the fi and D process. This implies the defi- 
nition and recognition • of a differentiated set of performance cri- 
teria, and institutionalisation of new professional roles tod career 
patterns. None of the functions involved in this process should be 
regarded as subservient to others, but a high degree of inter-^depen- 
dence should be recognised* - . " ' 

This may, however, mean that professional roles in the tradi- 
tional sense will have to be broken down as at present they limits 
the range of discretion which should be granted boto to professional 
institutions and the individuids. Institutional roles should not be 
defined in terms of a strict division of labour, or of responsibility. 
pevelopmontAl activities, or even ^research, should not be excluded 
in an administrative or planning agency. Institutions for develop- 
ment work or applied^ research should not be prevented from occasion- 
ally approaching policy-making on the one hand or from picking up 
fun^wehtal reseax*ch issues on the other, if this is felt to serve 
institutional purposes. And there is no reason why universities 
should not get more involved, not only in applied research, but also 
in developmental activities. Such involvement would serve to vita^ 
lise their work in fundamental research, and even more their teach- 
ing activities. 

* 

J?he general orientation of the work in such institutions may 
viry,- ^d will be based on the search for answers to different types 
of questions. How such answers are obtained, however, should not be 
restricted by formal limitations of institutional rtfles^ or of the 
professional ro^^ of individual performers. 

^ This general principle should, however, be given an even wider 
application. The individual school, for instance, should also be 
offered^ opportunities for experiment and development work. [ 



First, it should be granted considerable freedom to experiment 
with the composition of resource inputs within the limits of a giveit 
financial framework. In some countries today legal and financial 
regulations strictly define class sise, hours taught per class, time 
spent on pedagogical guidance and supervision, the amount of remedial 
teaching, and expenditures on equipment and material • Heans of eon-t 
trol can, however, be found which seciire a satisfactory level of 
performance, while leaving the school with considerable leeway In 
judging how available r^N)tirces can best be used. 

^ The essential point here is that each school will be faced with 
tlie challenge of thinking its own progr^nme through, and be respon- 
sible for producing the best solutions. The experience^ and insights 
of headmasters, teachers and pupils may thus become available. 

Experiment and development work of ten Imply additional costs 
and additional efforts, at least in t^rms of preparatory work. Soma 
countries have established systems whereby schools wanting to under^ 
take such experiments may make proposals to a central body^^ outlining 
their ideas and specific schemes. The central body is then auth03^- 
Ised to grant extra resources to the school in question, often so 
that ne^DSonnel involved have reduced teaching obligations.^ It the 
same lime, consultancy services on methodological questions are 
provided, evaluation mechanisms are developed, and a reporting 
system is established to secure the dissemination of interesting 
results to other schools. 

^ Experience has shown that when such a mechanism for prcHsotlng 

experiments is established and well run, the majority of schools 
within a total school, system can become involved in experiments as 
a result of their own deliberate choice. The outcome In terms of 
.innovation may be considerable. ^The main result, however, may be a 
change of attitude, both within the school and in terms of outside 
expectations to the school community. To be« ''innovative'* becomes 
one of the criteria of a '*good** school, and ability to innovate 
becomes part of the self-image of the "good" teacher. 

One essential consequence of such a change in attitude is a 
greater receptivity towards' impulses from the outside, ^rom other 
schools, from central development work and research. ' Tl)a feeling ^ 
that one is "coping with change" and is actively participating In 
the change process provides greater security and mak^jiefensive * 
clinging to old behaviour patterns less necessary* "^^^ 
^ ' ' - , > 

Freedom to experiment, granted to individual schools, should 
also apply to individual .teachers and pupils. This will have to bar 
arranged within the framework of the individual school, but "central 
authorities may have, to grant basic rights. Such rights are essen- ^ 
tial to the general change process within the school system, in 
serving as a means to break down the present hierarchical system of 
directive authority, and substituting for it a different form of 
multi-direction authority* 

To a great extent, the means of achieving this are pedagogical 
and their rationale lies more in other politiceil considerations than 
those of research policy. They are not outlined here. 
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The organisational structures indicated above have little in 
common witl^i hierarchical systems with delegation of responsibility 
and authority for specific sub-goals t^o be ^^ed by each institu- 
tion* Responsibilities are supposed to be shared, and institutional 
differentiation to be based mainly on the fact that different types 
of activ4,ties may require different kinds of institutional environ- 
ment • 

. Correspondingly, responsibility for ^^policy instrumentjs" is 
also shared, though certain types of instruments and competence are 
likely to be more frequent in some types of institutions than in 
others. This sharing, however, also implies opportunities for 
mutual exchange of services between different types of institutions* 

The breakdown of strict professional role definitions' should 
facilitate exchange of personnel between different functions. The 
policy task is primarily to ensure that some functions are not made 
disproportionately attractive and prestigeous, as are the traditional 
professions in this field. 

If this hypothesis on how new insight is gained is valid, sucji 
guide-lines for action are instrumental in research policy terms. 
Therefore it may be concluded that a main purpose of research policy 
is to create and maintain new attitudes among performers throughout 
the spectrum from fundamental research to educational practice; ^ a 
central concern of policy must then Be the creation of environments 
which foster such attitudes, and which release human capacities for 
creativity and the critical search for' alternatives, as a natural 
aspect of performer roles. 

If this perspective be true, a concept. such as fundamental 
research is only meaningful when defined ir terms of the individual 
researcher's freedom of choice, not only in terms of interference 
from potential "users'*, but also in relation to^he traditional 
behaviour patterns j^f research institutions, "All research has a 
purpose: ftindamental research is only distinguished t>v the dergree 
to which the researcher himself defines this purpose(l). 

The role left for a research policy. on fundamental reseSirch is 
thus primarily to ensure that researchers have freedom of choice. 
This may call for serious consideration about the environmental 
conditions* necessary for such freedom, since the present conditions 
are to a 'great extent determined by previous policies needing basic 
revision. 

At the other end of the spectrum, individuals engaged. in execu- 
tive work must also operate in an environment encouraging active 



(1) It is, in any case, questionable whether any other definition 

of fundamental research can be made operational. The "objective" 
definition in terms of the eventual application of findings is 
hardly meaningful as the ex-post consequences may be unrelated 
to ex-ante expectations. The alternative would be to focus on 
the personal motivation of individual researchers* This is at 
best unoperational as there ai*e no means of identifying such 
motivations. At best, one would only get a measure of the indi- 
vidual researcher's stretch of imagination. 



search for alternatives to present practices. This implies continu- 
ous re-examination of current interpretations of organisational 
goal structures. Compared with research functions, there is a 
difference dn terms of orientation towards specific goals to be 
served I and in terms of deadlines to be kept. The thinking models 
differ from those of researchers, especially those based on tradi- 
tional disciplines, both in terms of the variables involved ©and the 
rules applied to their use. Yet, fundamentally, a somewhat similar ^ 
attitude needs to be implied in executive roles as in researcher 
roles. 

The differences, however, should not be underestimated, and it 
should be realised that they not only relate to different behaviour 
rules, in^^the search for new insights. " The need for^ research items 
at least as much from tj^e; need for alternative value structures 
*und^lying this search, and from the belief that such alternatives^- 
'are^ore easily developed within a research environment. 

What is left for educational research pplicy, then, is not a 
proper field of policy, but rather a political purpose underlying 
educational policy as a whole. Institutions performing research 
functions J however defined, have their roles within a policy of this 
kind, as important contributors to informative criticism; inter- * 
acting at the same time with other institutions within the general 
framework of research activities. 

V. The Power Structure 

In previous sections some of the concerns of public bodies 
responsible for educational research policy, and some of the criteria 
that should govern actual decisions in this field are outlined. Jt 
has been pointed out that perhaps the most essential task of research 
policy is the creation of environments in which E and,D pe'rformance 
and interplay caii be best achieved. Before going into these ques- 
tions in more detail, however, some comments are necessary on another 
aspect of ,policy. 

Public bodies are not alone in their concern with research 
policy. There exists in this field, as in all other areas of signi- 
ficance, a power structure, only informally related to the decision- 
making structure for public policy-making. f 

The following case illustration(l) is taken from the United 
States, where educational research has reached substantial dimen- 
sions, and where consequently the informal power structure in thi§ 
field emerges more clearly than in many other countries. At the 
-tJnited States scale of operation, educational research policy has 
become an essential element in educational policy, constituting a 
key factor in changing the educational system of the country. Exist- 
^ ing interest groups within the field of education and research can** 
not disregard it, and must take action to defend their interests. 



(1) This section owes much to the examination*' by the OECD of the 
United States educational research policy in 1969 » though the 
interpretation of •the current U.S. situation is solely the 
author's. 
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Central in this *context are the power networks concerned with 
educational activities proper - representing the "school community". 
This part of the power structure primarily manifests itself through 
two different channels. One is the hierarchical structure of the 
school system, from teachers and principals to superindendants, 
school boards and other elected bodies dealing particularly with 
educational matters. The other is the teachers' organisations with 
their central representatives and their special lobby groups. These 
two power structures do not necessarily co-operate; on the contrary, 
none of them seems to be willing to accept t^e other as truly repre- 
sentative of the school community. 

Closely linked to the school community are the university-based' 
schools of education. Traditionally, their role has frequently been 
one of giving leadership to educational developments throughout the 
school system, and at least thef command a key position in teacher 
training. 

The schools of education, however, have a two-front battle to 
fight. They strive for full recognition as a respectable part of 
the university world, in spite^ of their lack of status and a tradi- 
tional discipline base. The outcome of this battle is doubtful. 
The school community seems increasingly to resent leadership from 
the schools of education, while the study of education is still close 
to the bottom of the academic pecking order. 

In recent years, researchers from discipline-based behavioural 
sciences, such as" psychology, sociology, anthropology and economics, 
have increasingly engaged in research related to educational prob- 
lems. Collaboration with schools of education has usually been 
limited and behavioural scientists are generally suspicious of the 
scholarly qualities of educational researchers. 

Another group of discipline-based researchers also entering the 
field of education comes from the natural sciences. Their purpose, 
however, appe&rs to be related to the belief that the way education 
is run affects the interests of their particular scientific fields. 
Reform of education is necessary to better science. Their involve-* 
ment, therefore, has^not primarily been research-based, but has 
aimed at a redefinition of basic educational goals. Typical of the 
activities of this "science policy" group in the educational field 
is the subject-based curriculum work undertaken by the National 
Science Foundation which is outside the educational policy-making 
structure. 

Today, there may be a tendency towards an alliance between the 
"science policy" movement and the discipline-based, behavioural 
scientists involved in educational matters. This may mean the 
abandoning of the rather amateurish curriculum activities, the uni- 
fying concept being a strong focus on intellectualistic goals in 
educational activities. 

Finally, through a deliberate effort made mainly by the federal 
government, a series of uew institutions - regional educational 
laboratories, and R and D centres - ha^ been established in recent 
years, mainly engaged on developmental activities, applied research 
and dissemination of research findings. This "in-between" group is 
resented by some university researchers, because it draws resources 
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away from their institutions and frequently disregards the criterion 
of "academic standards". They sometimes have managed to get along 
better with the school community, especially as represented by the 
formal Hierarchical structure. But even there, tension is notice- 
able when real changes in the school system become? the issue. 

A recently-created, unstable research policy administration at 
the federal level is trying to find a basis upon which a rational 
research policy can be founded. Pressures from all the interest 
groups involved - through Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
top political strata of the federal administration, and advisory 
panels - push this administration in all directions. Each time a 
reasonably consistent policy is being developed, it is immediately 
attacked from groups feeling that their interests are threatened, 
and their influence is usually big enough to prevent any consistency 
in policy implementation. 

The obvious solution is to find means by which the various 
groups involved can establish a minimum platform for collaboration, 
such collaboration being clearly a necessary condition for the suc*- 
cess of any policy for change. Each of the groups involved, however, 
tends at present to Judge and reject the activities of other groups 
on its own performance standards. In this struggle for power, no 
formula for joined action seems to be obtainable. 

However, such a gloomy situation is not the only conceivable 
consequence of pouring a substantial amount of money into educational 
research. The first condition for avoiding destructive in-fighting 
seems to be the need for an accepted public policy formulation. 
Then, it might be easier to obtain acceptance of a number of differ- 
entiated functions having a place in R and D activities. Competition 
for money will continue, and pressures will still be exerted through 
available channels, but the situation should be more manageable. 

A precondition, however, is the development of an institutional 
framework and a career pattern sheltering the newer functions until 
they achieve sufficient strength to bargain on their own. Power 
structures always resist change, but are usually prepared to bargain 
when the changes are inevitable. 

A key condition, therefore, is sufficient political strength to 
develop a balanced policy programme, and to ensure implementation 
without too much yielding to outside pressures. The progr€\mme should 
be formulated and implemented in contact with all che interested 
parties, but it should take its mam guidelines from a general policy 
for education and research rather than from short-term possibilities 
of appeasement towards: the most aggressive pressure groups. 

A fashionable but much misused word in this context is "plura- 
lism". With its positive value loading, this term is often used as 
as excuse for preventing public intervention in what is claimed to 
De the affairs of individual institutions or interest groups. If a 
positive value is attached usefully to the term pluralism, however, 
it must relate to the freedom of choice of the individual. This is 
certainly not secured by allowing special interest groups to exert 
their power without interference. On the contrary^ t;hey are often 
likely to impose much stricter regulations on individual behaviour 
than pi' lie policy bodies tend to do. 
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Previodsly, the import anQe of a wide range of discretion granted 
to institutions operating in this field has been enphasised. But the 
basic condition underlying this policy is that such institutions 
should operate in terms of informative criticism and r.ot indoctrinate 
their members in a fight for power. Such conditions will not be 
achieved through a general policy of '^laissez faire", or by creating 
some npw institutions. 

An active public policy may, in fact, have as its strongest 
-rational^a^e, need to ensure for each individual, whether in research 
or in ex0!jftive functions, a creative and critical role based on. the 
freedom to search fpr alternatives. Few of our countries today have 
an institutional structure ensuring such a freedom. It cannot* be 
achieved without a carefully worked-out policy by responsible public 
bodies. Some of the means for working out such a policy have been 
indicated and in the final part of this paper this question, in the 
cc'itext of educational research, will be considered. 



CONDITIONS AND INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH POLICY 



1. Present Conditions of Educational R and D 

TJie hypothesis in this paper about the nature of the R and D 
process, and the views on research policy aims outlined above, 
already provide some indication of the proper instruments for edu- 
cational research policy* The importance of the environment in 
which R and D func''*"ions are being performed has been emphasised and 
some of the elements that distort this environment at present have 
been indicated. A general chenge of attitudes as a basic aim of 
educational research policy, which points towards the recruitment 
and training of researche'*"^ is a key factor has been supported* 
Finally, the analysis may nt towards some of the criteria which 
should gover^n the allocatii of resources between individual projects 
and programmes in the field of educational research. 

In. this part, the current conditions of educational R and D, 
and the four main policy instruments in this field: organisation, 
recruitment, resource ellocation and interxiational collaboration are 
discussed in more detail* 

The present conditions of educational R and D differ consider-- 
ably from country to country. Certain features, however, seem to be 
common to most countries. 

Compared with most other major fields of activity, R and D 
efforts constitute a tiny fraction of the total resources devoted^ 
to 3ducation. There is hardly a country where it amounts to as much 
as. 0.5 per cent of public expenditure, the normal figure in most 
economically-developed countries being 0*1 to 0*2 per cent. 

Mostly this goes into university-based research. ^ few count- 
ries, however, particularly the United States of Americ^^L, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden, have recently put considerable effort into 
development work, and in the United States an institutional frame- 
work for such activities has been created* A few other countries 
have established special bodies for development and practical experi- 
ments in education. 

Educational planning has expanded rapidly in recent years, and 
has become institutionalised in most countries. However, planning 
activities are still rather limited in scope; they are often badly 
integraWd into the administrative structure, eitner only orientated 
towards providing a ,basis for top-rlevel policy decisions or, in many 
cases, Hiere aefitdemic exej^pises* Only in a few countries has educa- 
tional planning managed to establish a close interplay with opera- 
tional activities* 

At the universities, educational research is mainly concentrated 
in institutes for pedagogics, which draw to some extent on expertise 
in psychology, while contacts with other behavioural sciences are 
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rare. - In' sociology , economics and other fields, educational problems 
are taken up more or less accidentally, though the increasing inter- 
est in the sociology and ecoriomics of education is worth noting. 

Educational problem areas subject to research at universities 
are usually rather narrow./ University researchers often find it 
difficult to get into the real school world to make observations, 
and to the extent they are in a position to co-of^rate with special 
experimental sfchools, the laboratory situation rapidly becomes 
atypical. 

As in most other social sciences, special research institutes 
outside the universities are rare in the field of education^ When 
they exist, they seem to concentrate on testing and measurement 
services and other narrowly defined fields. 

Contacts between educational research and administration are 
usually not well developed. The same is mostly true' for contacts 
with educational practice. One of the reaspns for th^^ is. the fre- 
quently quite weak link between existing research and the training 
of educational practitioners. In most European countries, primary 
school teachers are trained outside universities. Secondary school 
teachers, though trained in universities, often get a training which 
orient them more towards specific disciplines than towards the teach- 
ing profession. Educational problems as such play no major role in 
their university experience. 

One reason for this may be the narrowly-defined problems dealt 
with bySeducational researchers. The teaching process is quite often 
conceived as a process of transmission from a teacher to a pupil. 
More recently, teaching material and equipment have been brought in 
as a third party. Also, when development work gets started, problems 
are usually narrowly defined, stated in terms of the production and 
field testing of "packages" of methods and material. 

Quite often the findings of follow-up st4idies on the use of 
different alternatives of this kind are that they make very little 
difference. This may be^because partial factor variations in such 
a complex process as education are quite unlikely to have an impact; 
the degree of autonomy is too low. 

A typical ex^ple may be experiments with class size, which 
regularly seem to indiCLs'.e that class-size variations alone have 
little impact. This, cf course, cannot bell us , what . would happen 
if, for example, smaller classes- were operated with methods and 
materials developed for such a teaching situation, with teachers 
trained for it; and with pupils used to it. There are some indica- 
tions that the situation would then b quite different, but, of 
course, it is not possible to say exactly what factors cause the 
change. This kind of developmentally-orientated action research is 
also rare in academic research institutions, being frequently regard- 
ed as incompatible with their standards of "scientif icness" . 

An even greater diTficultly may be the lack of generally 
accepted evaluation criteria. In spite of the fact that everybody 
pays lip-service to the broad goals of educational activities, only 
narrowly specific aspects of their impact are usually measured. 
Most of the evaluation taking nlace gives the impression that 
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achievement" in specific subject areas is the sole purpose of 
education* 

The schools suffer from this gap between the stated g6als and 
officially-recognised performance measures. Until now, educational 
research has done little tc remedy this situation; on the .contrary, 
because of its insistence upon "scientificness", it seems to have 
reinforced the most narrow concepts of what education is for." 

Other research approaches to educational problems, based on 
specific discipline, have not contributed much to improvement. A 
typical case is the attempt of economists t,o ^ell what education 
should be like, il it were solely an instrument for the promotion 
of economic growth, as measured by the G.N. P. So far, this attempt 
of a rather meaningless partial analysis has resulted mainly in 
confusion, and increasing scepticism among educational practitioners 
as to the possible impact of research in education. Economics has 
certainly a role to play in the study of educational phenomena, but 
only* as one of many instruments in a concerted analysis. 

Role structure affecos receptivity to research and development. 
A fairly general feature of educational systems is their authorita- 
rian character. Directive authority is exerted downwards along 
hierarchical lines, and there is little encouragement of participa- 
tion at lower levels. It makes no difference in this case whether 
systems are formally centralised or decentralised. Lack of central 
government influence may just as well leave the way open for strict 
authoritarian practices at the local government level or at the 
level of the individual school. The centralisation/decentralisation 
issue does not seem to explain the nature of the authority structure 
in the system as a whole. 

An iinportant factor in maintaining the present system is, in 
fact, the pressure from below, from the pupils themselves. Teachers 
headmasters and local level officials often welcome authoritative 
directions from above as a reinforcement of their own authority, or 
^it' le^st "as a defence against pressure from pupils and their^ parents 
A basic change in %he authority structure of the school sys^m can, 
therefore, hardly be obtained without a change in this strilcture at 
the base level, which again implies a new concept of teaching. 

This may be the most important reason why current research has 
.such a small impact on educational practices. It does scratch the 
surface without reaching the vital problems of the educational pro- 
"cess. And even when it goes deeper, role definitions throughout the 
educatp.onal system create resistance to the introduction of new 
findings . ^ 

-Once more the general problem arises of creating changes in 
^^itudes, which in educational policy terms means creating an 
environment in which such a change can take place. Unless active 
involvement in the search for alternative's to present practices 
becomes an essential pare of the role expectat:y)ns of performers at 
all levels in the educational system, the pupifs certainly not 
excluded, no educational research policy has much chance of success. 
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II. Organisational Instruments in ix^acational Research Policy ' 

(1) Organisational Structures ^ " R and D Performance 

In principle » the ideal instj *tional setting for R and D is 
one which facilitates *'horizonta) contacts and interaction with 
othsr institutions working in r'- ^ted fields and on related problems. 
In education 9 close liaison s^ xd be maintained with research 
institutes in a wide range o^ elated research fields, with school 
authorities, schools and teachers, with political bodies, economic 
institutions and other agencies working on relevant questions. 
Clearly, a choice will have to be made, a choice whicii will determine 
the place of the individual body within the network of different 
institutions. ^ ^ 

External institutional relationships are main deterainants of 
an institutional role. The traditional jmi varsity institute is 
likely to have its main contacts with oflier university institutes, 
with university teaching functions - polsibly also post-work retrain- 
ing ^ and to some extent with outside institutes for applied research. 
Applied research institutes tend to have their prime contacts with 
more basic research within universities and with the training of 
school personnel, with institutions for development and dissemination, 
and with school authorities. Agencies for development work have to 
operate itf close contact, both with individual schools and teachers, 
with dissemination centres and with educational authorities, main* 
tainifig at the same time professional liaison with applied and basic 
research institutes. Dissemination centres must draw upon research 
and development work, but operate prim^ily wirhin the school system. 
The same applies to' planning bodies, although their main emj^asis 
will be on close collaboration witH operational and decision-making 
administratfive agencies. 

A differentiated institutional structure, with varying role 
orientation <^ land emphasis on specific R and D functions, but with no 
strict division of labour in functional terms is therefore required. 
Institutions could be grouped according to the predominant orienta- 
tion of their workt 

(a) Research/service institutions, closely linked to 
ul^er organisations ; ^ • 

(b) Research/teaching institutions, usually inside 
universities; 

(c) Research/application institutions, frequently 
organised as independent units, but often affili- 
ated to a university milieu. 

A considerable amount of overllapping bet^ween such institutional 
types- is desirable. Teaching, especially at the post-graduate level, 
should be provided also by institutions of type (c), possibly even 
by those of type (a). Research orientated towards application may 
w^ll be performed by university institutes, as well as by service- 
orientated agencies; while research-based service may be offered 
also outside institutions of type (c). 



Individual R and D performeiis should move easily between the 
different types of, institutions, and thus ensure interchange of - - * - 
knowledge and ideas. This requires* reciprocity of career patterns, 
to match the complemeittarity between the functions to be performed* 

It is essential, however, that the performance criteria which 
govern the goal ;strycture for institutions and -individuals, should 
be appropriate* to each of the functions in question. "Quality", 
4 ^ teamis of performance and personnel qualifications, should be 
iludged in terms of the tasks at hand, and not, for example, in terms 
waditional standards of academic research. The system of rewards 
and sanctions should not, in other words be allowed to restrict un- 
duly the range of discretion. - 

exchange of personnel difficult, as long as 
the research career is dominant in prestige. In the long run, how- 
ever, adequate career structures within each of its different func- 
tions are essential to the R and D process. This has been possible 
in such fields as industry, agriculture and medicine, and should not 
De beyond reach within education. Mucation may, in fact, be well 
placed to create institutional structures that provide precedents 
for R and D efforts in other fields, particularly those based on the 
social sciences. 

. educational R and D work requires inter-disciplinary 

staff. However, the essential question is how the interaction 
between staff members operates. Even in large research institutes 
most staff members may be working on individual projects, primarily 
to manifest personal qualifications through the satisfactiTO of 
conventional qualification criteria. Institute leadership may be 
limited to a few projects directly supervised'^ by the ijastitute head. 

Four main types of activities can be distinguished for which 
the term "interdisciplinary collaboration" is being usedCT)^ 

(a) Research conducted within a common institutional 
framework by research workers trainejd in different 
disciplines, each working in his own discipline, 

but influenced by oecasional contacts with colleages; 

(b) A common research programme divided into sub- 
programmes, each based on a special discipline, the 
findings typically presented in separate chapter^ 
or volumes of a Joint research report ;^ 

(c) A programme undertaken by an inter-disciplinary 
research team, working together and preparing Joint 

; reports; 

(d) A sltuatioh in which the individual research worker 
has trained himself in more than one discipline, 
representing in himself .inter-disciplinary 
competence. 



(1) This "typology" was first presented by Johan Galtung in 

"Om Fredsf orskning" , ,"Tidsskrift For Samfunnsf orskning"1966. 
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^ The fjrsjb, three cases might possibly be, termed inter-disciplin-f 
ary, crosi^disciplin'ary and multinlisciplinafy research. In the 
fourth case a new research discipline 'has been created. ^ 

It seems clear that the closer an institution for educational 
R and D gets to the realities of the school system, the higher is 
the level of collaboration required between relevant disciplines. 
The limited thinking models of the traditional disciplines, with 
their low degree of autonomy^ should not restrict the range of dis** 
cretion in tems of the instruments^' used. Also within universities, 
however, there is a need for centres for multi-disciplinary educa- 
tional' research. This should not, of course, prevent other specia- 
lised iiptitutes from approaching educational questions, when such 
questions form part of a broader set of problems, for example in the 
fields of sociology, economics, anthropology and medicine. 

The differentiation of institutional roles also has implications 
for their financing, and the extent to which their activities are 
defined '^from above**. In principle, each institution might be 
financed through a "two-budget system**. 

A basic budget should provide the necessary nucleus of staff 
and the institutional infrastructure. It should also allow the 
institution to build up competence in its particular tasks as it 
thinks beat. Furthermore, an operational programme should be financed 
through this bfisic budget and its size determined according to a 
general judgement of the institution* s functions and perforaance, 
but, n(tf on the particular project proposals. ^« 

On top of this^ contract financing should permit the full utili* 
sation of the institutional nucleus, each contract being concluded 
after negotiations between bodies responsibly for f inane Izig and the 
institution itself* The initiative would frequently be « taken by the 
research institution which, on the other hand, should have the free- 
dom to refuse contracts offered. « 

^The balance between the^baaic budget and the cohtract financed 
part would vary from one institution to another. For university 
institutes, the contract part may be very *small or even zero, in 
general, the pe^formaoace of & institution should not be judged 
solely by their ability to attract contracts. If more than lip-^ 
service is paid to the basic critical function of such institutions, 
theii" freedom of action should 'not be strictly limited to their 
ability at any tim'e to convince potential users of the value of their 
work. 

(2) The Organisational Supersti j j^cture * ' 

The development ^ an appropriate organisational framework for 
educational research' is thus intimately connected with such iss}iei§ 
of research policy as breaking down ri^id university structures, 
developing multi-disciplinary institutions for applied research and 
development, bridging the gap between research inside .and outside 
universities, ^ ^lancing the attraction of functionally different 
types of institution^* for research and development, and creating 
differentiatgd performance standards appropriate to the various 
institutional functions. It is obviously difficult for educational 
research policy to move on its own without major reforms in the whole 



field of research organisation. On the other hand, educational 
research, if properly backed by one of the biggest industries in all 
our countries - education - may well be placed for pioneering efforts 
in tbis field. The organisational principles followed in this area 
should, the^^ore, be carefully chosen with a view also to the need 
for a more general restructuring of research organisation. 

Organisational measures in rosearch policy, however, are not 
restricted, to the internal and external relationships of individual 
institutes. Tha organisational superstructure, including the distri- 
bution of responsibility for research financing, should be restruc- 
tured according to similar principles. Typical elements of this 
superstructure consist of university faculties and central boards, 
research ^oTincils and agencies for funding of research inside central 
government admijjistration. 

^ The organisational super stn|ct-ure within universities can hardly 
be changed, except as part of a ma^or university reform. ^In the 
long run, the prime aim of educational research policy must be to 
establish an accepted pattern of outsiele research contracts, possibly 
klso for development wo^k, to individual university institutes and » 
researchers. This would make it possible to get round the rigidities 
of financial allocations within a university. It might fetcilitate 
the broadening of multi-disciplinary contacts and the development of 
more appropriately-sized research programmes, and it flight promote 
closer contacts between university research and/users outside* the 
universities. The ties of university traditions on individual dis- 
cretion *may thus be slackened, while the typical goal structure of 
tmiversity research is likely to be maintained. An essential reason 
for widening the scope of university research institutes in this way 
IS also to increase their chances of providing adequate training of 
new research workers. 

, The putldok of r esearch councils ' research policy may vary 
considerably. Councils mainly^ concerned with fundamental research 
are hardly in a position to develop comprehensive istrategies for 
educational research policy. This may also apply to coimcils mainly ^ 
responsfble for promoting the social sciences; partly because 
their discJipline orientation constitutes a limitation, and partly 
because they tend to be dominated by academic' research interests • . 

In this case also, the short-term policy must be to accept the 
particular goal structure of existing research councils, and to adapt 
the role assigned to them colisequently. Traditional rigidities in 
terms, of funds allocation might to some extent be overcome through 
specific grants to such councils, earmarked for educational research. 
Yet, it would be difficult for these institutions to adopt in one 
specific area of research a policy outlook fundamentally different 
from that governing their policies in general. 

/ Specific b odies for the promotion qf educational development 
have bedn established in a few* countries. Such bodiea are usually 
strongly involved in operatioAal activities, and it seems doubtful 
"whether they should at the same time be responsible for extensive ' . 
funding of research outside their own control. This should not, of 
course, prevent such institutions from contracting out' certain parts 
of their own programme. ^ 



Specific councils for educational research may be the most 
appropriate bodies for the development of a strategy for educational 
research in general. There is, however, the danger that such coun- 
cils will be more concerned with the" short-term feasibility of 
projects than with their relevance to educational goals. Piirther- 
more, educational research policy is an increasingly important 
instrument for educational policy in general. One can easily , under- 
s and the reasons why ministers of education may want to avoid res- 
ponsibility for priority decisions in the field of research. However, 
strategic decisions of this type are essential to educational policy, 
and should not be left to bodies which may lack intimate knowledge 
of, or interest in, current policy issues, as well as political 
^responsibility. 

Another possible solution is to build an agency for research 
policy and funding of research within the Ministry of Education. 
Such an agency might well be guided by an advisory body, but the 
responsibility for strategic decisions would rest with the Ministry. 
The agency would have to find a balance between earmarked appropri- 
ations to existing general research councils and operational bodies 
for educational development, and research contracts for institutes 
and research groups within and outside the universities. 

This may point towards differentiated responsibility for 
research funding. The universities and other established institu- 
tions would allocate money to educational research according to 
their usual principles of allocation. The seme would apply ta 
research councils, .which may also have additional earmarked appro- 
priations to spend' according to their own outlook on educational 
research policy. Developmental bodies will get activities funded 
on the basis of specified budget proposals. On top of this, research 
contracts for priority tasks would be offered by a central minist- 
erial agency' for educational research to, whatever institution seems 
appropriate, while the responsibility for the main lines of policy 
rests with the Ministry of Education. ^ 

As seen from institutions performing education.al R and D', such, 
a superstructure 6f/ers a wide range of options in terms of the* goal 
structures governing the allocation of funds. Thus, their range of 
disci-etion will not be too restricted in terms of conceptions of 
their critical functions. 

As a general systeni, this may well be applicable to more-fieldS' 
than education, and might indicate a general* pattern, for the organi- 
sation of applied research in fields of ma'aor public interest. 

■ ' #/ 

III. Research Recruitment. Policies - % 

Research reci'^itraent policies jare closely linked to^ organisa- 
tional measures, and to questions c'bnceming resource allocetion. 
Yet, as they* are an essential instrument for research policy, some - 
special points concerning recruitment are taken' up in this chapter. 

There are two main aspects of the recruitment of researchers, 
one relating to the training of new researchers, and the other to 
the possibilities of* attracting trained personnel from othe^ 'fields . 
of activity. The possible need for retraining of the latter *cate-* 
gory causes some overlapping between these two aspects, but it may 
still be convenient to deal with them separately. 



(1) Training of New R and D Performers 



An organisational framework, coiJ'ering the range from research 
to operational activities, performs a series of different functions. 
The development of correspondingly differentiated professional roles 
is a precondition for the effective interplay between those functions. 
In developing these roles , adequate training of personnel is essen- 
tial. 

In most countries, the training of personnel in this area 
follows three traditional courses, directed towards research careers, 
administration or educational pr.actice. This divisiveness in train- 
ing is often reinforced by the lack of contact between university 
education and applied research. Applied research institutes, usually 
located outside the universities, are often not able to influence 
the training of their own future recruits, and even less of staff 
for other functions. 

Functions related to development work thus lack adequate per- 
sonnel training.' There are three remedies which should all lie per- 
sued - through long-term changes in the traditional training system, 
through internal retraining of personnel with inadequate training, 
and through balancing the staff composition of institutions in 
charge of new functions.^ 

Existing educational research institutions are usually not well 
suited to training a multi-disciplinary resefcch staff. Ini^titutions 
not concerned primarily with educational research may not be inter- 
ested or qualified for the training of research recruits in fields 
related to educational questions. The development of special" 
research groups in such areas bm educational psychology, educational 
sociology, educational economics, educational anthropology, educa- 
tional administration, and educational technology, inside such 
discipline-based institutes as those for psychology, sociology, 
economics, etc., may not be an ideal organisational solution from 
the point of view of educational research. It may, however, be 
necessary, in order to establish a sufficiently broad multi-disci- 
plinary, recruitment basis for educational research, until expanding 
research centres have acquired sufficieilt strength to offer adequate 
training in more specialised areas. 

Perhaps more difficult is the question of finding an appropriate 
balance in research training^between various types of research and 
development work. Most research training goes on in university 
institutions mainly concerned with traditional research. Broadening 
th-' «icope of their research activities, both in terms of more appro- 
priate research programmes and in terms of more differentiated types 
of research, seems imperative if the universities are to maintain 
their position as the prime suppliers of trained researchers. How- 
ever, through collaboration with, outside institutes for applied 
research and development, a more balanced programme of training 
could be developed, if research programmes of such institutions 
were systematically used as a training ground for new researchers, 
possibly under the supervision of university authorities responsible 
for research training. 
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This kind of collaboration has been achieved in other fields 
of research, and common benefits for all parties might bring it 
nefiirer to educational research. The danger is that academic insti- 
tutions might fear that, by losing their monopoly of research train- 
ing, their ability to select the best candidates will be reduced. 
As this is obviously a main purpose behind such a redistribution of 
training responsibilities, some friction may result* 

The established set of criteria for research training consti- 
tutes another obstacle for balanced recruitment. Traditionally, 
researchers are required to carry out their apprenticeship under 
conditions which are at odds with the requirements of their research 
career. Work in isolation - on often rather artificial one-man 
projects- is certainly not the best way of training people for 
future activities within research teams, working on major programmer? , 
and possibly emphasising ,the developmental aspects of their work# 
A basic change in this general feature of research recruitment 
policies can hardly be obtained by educational research policy alone. 
But attempts should be made towards modifying some of the worst 
rigidities of the present system. 

Perhaps the gravest diff iculty*in research recruitment is the 
tendency for vested research intjrest in certain fields to attract 
also most of the new research workers, thu^ creating a cumulative 
imbalance. This is partly due to the simple fact that established 
research milieus and programmes have also the necessary capacity 
for training the new research workers. Furthermore, established 
patterns of research offer more security in a still rather risky 
rejsearch career. Finally, strong research personalities within an 
existing milieu naturally tend to attract the best recruits to the 
field of their special interest. 

The allocation of recruitment possibilities is' a main research 
policy instrument. Training, cfapacity must be created in initially 
weak fields of great relevance, while recruitment capacity may have 
to be restricted in well-established areas of less relevance. Train 
ing fellowships should be at the disposal .of non-university insti- 
tutions, and training should 'be regarded as one of their necessary 
functions. Clear statements on policy -interest in expanding areas 
may increase the motivation of researchers for work in such fields. 

The isolation of universities from applied research and develop 
ment work is also harmful to training for traditional administrative 
careers and for educational practitioners. Research findings and 
training in the form of general principles, apparently far removed 
from the practical problems facing administrators and practitioners 
in the field, are frequently all the universities have to offer. 
In many countries it is quite conceivable that university graduates 
have not had any chance of getting acquainted with the kind ,of 
research that really faces the problems connected with their 'future 
work. No wonder that their general attitude is frequently one of 
disregard for research as a factoi* relevant to their practical tasks 
This situation, too, calls for extensive collaboration between 
universities and outside bodies in the trainp.ng of students, both 
for future research careers and for those of professional practi- 
tioners. 
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In all relevant training, the orientation of the training 
itself is a decisive factor* Its aim should be to provide its 
students with both the instrumentalities and the motivation for 
continuous efforts to improve conditions in their particular fields 
of activity, in the perspective of more general goals. Existing 
structures of "professional" values should be examined critically, 
and the inhej^ent value orientation of current professional practices 
should be made explicit. The teaching itself should be free from 
directive authority, reflecting an educational milieu in which 
authority is exerted in all directions, through the active partici- 
pation of all its members. 

Such a training^- situation is not easily achieved by political 
means^only,- and it can hardly emerge from an educational system 
- dt>minated by other, more trf^ditional , authority characteristics. 
Training for the constructive participation in educational milieus 
free from directive authority should, in fact, begin in the primary 
school and within the family. 

A deliberate policy of decentralisation in decision-making, 
through a shift towards informative means of authority exertion, 
may constitute one step towards breaking the vicious circle. * Essen- 
tial to this policy, however, is the effective implementation of 
such a shift at all levels, "dt)wn** to the individual teacher and 
pupil. The loss of prescriptive authority at the top must not be 
permitted to result in its revival at some intermediate level. 
Legal instruments may be necessarv to ensure increased discretion 
of the individual within the system, and an active policy will in 
any case be called upon to break down the authority structures 
currently imbedded in the system. ^ 

Such policies are profoundly dependent upon general public 
support, which may not prove easy to achieve. However, recent 
reactions among young people may serve as an essential reinforcement 
in this case. An educational situation should be created in which 
pupils and students can develop their own interpretation of societal 
goals, and of educational requirements, without necessarily feeling 
that it is a revolt against the system as a whole. Such a develop- 
ment should quite, on the contrary, be regarded as an essential part 
of their experience in any educational situation. 

The question %£ the professional composition of new recruits 
should be watched carefully. The innate tendency for all groups to 
recruit from their own discipline must in some way be broken.. The 
example of educational planning is here significant. There are 
ample examples of planning groups drawing exclusively upon the find- 
ings of one particular field of research and neglecting completely 
essential information emerging from others. The resulting analysis 
shows all the weaknesses of discipline-based research, ?frequently, 
however, without the caution shown by the latter. 

This is not, however, only a question of a truly multi-discipli- 
nary composition, of R and D staff. A diversification in- experience 
and milieu background is also desirable. When a group consisting 
solely of researchers tries to work closely with a traditional - 
administrative organisation, there is a great risk that such a group 
W' LI find communication difficult. As a consequence, the group may 
tend to address itself mainly to its own professional kind, thus 
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reinforcing its isolation from the administrative organisation^ and 
distorting the purpose of its activities. 

Similar effects are also sometimes seen when a group with pre- 
dominantly administrative background enters a borderline field of 
research • Facing negative reactions among researchers, they may 
turn primarily to their own professional groups, thus failing to 
achieve their initial purpose. 

Ideally, groups should be recruited not only from different 
professional fields,' but also from different work milieus, establi- 
shing in this way effective communication links with related func- 
tions. Again, the question of exchange of personnel between differ- 
ent functions is vital. 

Also in the case of staff composition and interaction, the 
principle of non-directive authority is decisive in creating a 
milieu conducive to informative criticism. Individual discretion, 
based on genuine participation 'in decision-making, would then mainly 
be limited by the requirements of team-work. 

(2) Attracting Personnel from Other Fields 

In many countries, educational R and D work is in a period of 
rapid relative expansion. This in itself creates substantial diffi- 
culties for recruitment. One of the problems is to find the right 
balance be^t^ween the use of existing qualified personnel resources 
for the training of new recruits, as opposed to their full utili- 
sation in operational R and D work. * 

Under the present rules for research qualifications, this diffi- 
culty is real. Qualification requirements, for example, for a Ph.D., 
are often such as to make research trainees rather ineffective in 
terms of actual research performance, and yet dependent on a con- 
siderable amount of supervision by qualified research staff. 
Research training, more relevant to the future work of R and D ♦ 
performance, would imply that at a very early stage, new recruits 
are engaged in team-)^ork on essential research and development pi^o- 
jects, contributing in a real ""sense to the total performance of the 
team. 

Expansion of university activities to include larger applied 
research and development projects might facilitate a development in 
this direction and, in some countries, there may also be a tendency 
towards abandoning some of the most irrational criteria for research 
qualification. Yet, this is a long-term perspective, and can only 
partly remedy the immediate personnel crisis of rapidly expanding 
educational R and D activities. The training of ne\(r researchers is 
in any case a time-consuming process, and in the long run, one will 
have to look for <^her supplementary measures. ' 

Attracting active research workers from neighbouring fields has 
a much more rapid effect, and may also help to create better contacts 
with current research not primarily orientated towards education. 

Perhaps even more important is the possibility of attracting 
people involved in educational activities outside the field of 
research. This applies particularly to development work, where 
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qualification needs are more flexible. The experience of educa- 
tional practitioners is also of particular value for such activities. 
Specific training courses in research technology might facilitate 
the recruitment of such personnel also for research purposes. 

A number of practical measures ma5' facilitate the transfer of 
personnel from other fields. The most important factor, however, 
appears to be the creation of a lively intellectual milieu Ground 
educational research and development. The:re are complaints made 
today about the difficulty of finding high-quality ^'ecruits for 
educational R and D. In a number of countries, where ^significant 
efforts have been made, however, active and expanding researcn 
milieus have considerable attraction, both to researchers and prac- 
titioners, especially when a counfry is in the middle of major 
educational reformo. 

The distinction between research and development on the one 
hand, and operational and administrative functions on the other, is 
.bt:coming increasingly blurred. Such functions as planning, field 
experiments, field testing and dissemination of research findings 
play an increasing role in the general running of school systems. 
It would be valuable if persons engaged in such activities could 
have the opportunity of spending some time directly involved in 
research and development activities* They have a background of 
experience which might be highly appropriate to such activities, 
and they may gain new insights of the utmost value for their^ practi- 
cal Work. Correspondingly, research and development personnel could 
gain valuable experience by temporary assignments to more practical 
tasks within the school system. A systematic scheme for personnel 
exchange, involving both administrators at various levels, informa- 
tion personnel and teachers on the one hand, and researchers on the 
other, might become a key instrument of educational research policy. 

In some countries, such systems of personnel exchange have long 
traditions in the field of agriculture, primarily involving scien- 
tists, teachers and extension service personnel. A similar, though 
less systematic, exchange takes place in the industrial sector. It 
would be desirable if a corresponding system in education were parr 
of ' a more gen^eral^ system involving all pub'lic services. The educa- 
tional'' sector however, should be well placed to lead the way in 
this respect. ... - * , f 

IV. Resource Allocation in'Educational Research Policy 

The two basic criteria for evaluating a research project are 
the relevance and the feasibility of the project. One might say 
that, to a great extent, research' policy coDsi^tS of makjlng relevant 
research feasible. ' - - , . 

The relevance of a project is judged on t-he basics of policy 
aims. Such aims might include increased b^sic^ knowledge in a field 
of research or more effective training of future research workers, 
"as well as the potential impact upon goals dutside the field of' 
research. - ' ^ ' • 

The feasibility of a project depends upon the interplay between 
ambitions and resources of the researcher(s) • Resources are, here 
taken to imply both material resources, available methods fitnd the • 
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present state of theory building in the areas concer* vid^ as well as 
the personal qualifications of the researchers, involved. . 

In the short run, research policy must emphasise the feasibility 
of potential projects, beyond the financial resources needed. In a 
somewhat longer perspective, the relevance of projects can be given 
more weight, as feasibility conditions may be improved through a 
deliberate research policy. 

/ 

The first condition of project feasibility is, of course, the 
provision of the financial resources needed. Research policy in 
mBfxj fields has not yet reached far beyond this point, which means 
that sJ rt-. term, f eaalbility-based considerations dominate research 
prioriti Thus well-established research sectors tend to be 
developea .-.x^ther, while neglected areas remain undeveloped, quite 
irrespective of their relevance. More long-term policy instruments 
for increased feasibility, such as organisational measu'»*es, recruit- 
ment programmes for reseeu?ch, and international collaboration, which 
in the long r^in are decisive for the relevance of the total research 
effort, tend' to be neglected. 

(1) The Relevance of R and D Pro^-jects 

The relevance of a project should be evaluated'"on its expected 
impact in „11 "^potential fields of application, including the field 
of research- itself . Education serves a large number of objectives 
and, at the same time, a wide range of different resources are fed 
into the educational process. The total interplay between these 
"inputs" and "outputs" is extremely complicated. 

In analysing such a system, a not UAusual simplification is to 
separate the so-called "external" and "internal" variables. 
"External" variables would include such factors as those connected 
with the inflow 'into the educational system and the demand for out- 
put f 3c*om^ the sys^tem, while "internal" variables would refer to fac- 
tors describing the system "as such". 

Such a'dist^inction, however, is hot very meaningful, ^^f^e inflow 
into 'the educational system at various levels has a decisive influ- 
eace upon' "internal" variables at those levels, while such variables ' 
themselves have a strong impact upon the inflow. In the same way, 
"internal" variabiles' are heavily dependent upon the demand for edu- 
cational "products", while this demand is strongly influence^ by 
"internal" factors. It is, .therefore, an illusion to think that 
"internal", factors can be evaluated unless in relation to "external" 
variables. Nor can "external" variables be regarded as autonomous, 
since they are profoundly influenc^u by the system as such. "Internal 
and "external", fkctors can onl^ be dealt with properly in a simul- 
taneous ^alysis. 

Most "external*^ factors, such as inflow end demand for educa- 
tional products, are mutually dependent, and this is also true f or - 
a great part of the "internal" variables-. There is ^re^son to believe 
that partial variations of individual factors in the educational. 
pr< ess will mostly "prove" that no really significant changes are 
possible in education. 
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This c.onc^H:teion is certainly not Justified. Yet, the complexity 
of tho interd«^ftdence between most relevant; variables in the educa^ 
tional system i^ipports th'fe view that only projects taking a large 
number of variables into account can provide valid results. Only 
when a series of factors is yaried at the same time can more signi- 
ficant changes in the educational process be expected. 

If this were true, far-reaehing consequences for the ways in . 
which educational research is carried ^out would follow* Team-work 
and comprehensive, 'co-ordlnated ^reseai'ch prc^rammes would be the 
obvious solution. Relevant research training would have to find its 
place within such a framework* Tendencies in these directions are, ' 
in fact, noticeable in countries pursuing an active policy of educa-- 
uional research, such as the United States, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. 

Such assumptions also have a profound impact up^ the relevance 
of various projects. Within a system of strongly interdependent 
variables, each factor may ii^ a given situation operate as a minimum 
factor - a "bottleneck". It would not be possible a priori to attach 
articular importance to any specific factor within the system, nor 
0 the study of such particular factors. 

As an example, it is interesting to note tliat experiments 
recently startea on the interaction between teachers, pupils and 
new devices for individualised teaching, such as computers or other 
types of teaching machines, rarely take ii.^o account the potential 
implications for pupil 'interaction. This is so i|uch more stJlage, 
as th6 most extensive study on pupil achievement ever undertaken, 
,the "Coleman Report", points to this interaction as possibly the 
only major internal school factor influencing achievement. This 
might indicate that a great part of. -current research on individuali- 
sed inst!ruction is anorher case of projects with a too low degree of 
autonomy in their underlying modeJUa^.-' 

The complexity of the relevant factors involved may also be one," 
of thie reasons why in educational research, so few exasiples are 
found of genuine experiments with different poVer structures within 
schools(l).* In 4|iew of recent educational developments, one might 
suspect factors "Of real importance to be connected with such struc- 
tures, but as yet, the field has mainly been/^Xft to a number of 
developmental projects. 7 

The various R and D functions must b©^ viewed in a similar pers- 
pective. The differences between them aife partly found in the way 
they are performed, which again may influence the relevance of their 
re sul t3 . ^-"""^ 

A researcher who wants to be acceptor will tend to impose upon 
his work a series of constraints concerning the quaiitif iabiliry of 
variables, 'the "quality" of available inf ormati'on, the possibility 
of, "control" of relevant variables, the existence of relevant general 
theories within his b r-mch of research and so on.' He will also 
adhere to a number of conventional rules about rtsearch procedure, 



(1) The extensive research on "teaching styles" has some relevance 
in this context, bub does rarely raise the full issue. 
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manners of presentation, and formal qualifications of participants 
in the study. Such constraints may differ somewhat from one field 
of research to another, an4 betwe^n different rese^irch milieus. 
Some of the existing conventiohs are also questioned, by researchers 
themselves, as -to their relevance for the purpose of gaining new ' 
insights(l; Yet, the . validity of the findings is still a main 
concern of the researcher. 

Another feature Off research, distinguishing it fro;n other R 
and D functions, is the frequent lack of defined objectives implicit 
in tie researchers* thinking models. While goal-oriented (applied) 
research is characterised by the explicit definition* of such vari- 
ables, "pure" (fundamental) research does not a priori attach norma- 
tive qualities to any set of varj ables(2) . 

Another difference, sometimes wrongly interpreted in terms of 
integrity, li'es in the thinking models used. R and D performers 
oriented towards practical work will tend to start i^^om existing 
problems and policy-oriented models, examine their validity, and 
expand them in- ordejr to increase their autonomy. Researchers, on 
the other hand, will tend to use models based on scientific theories, 
frequently covering far moi*e ground than the actual problems at 
'nand, but npt always fully relevant to those problems. * This diffel^- 
ence in approach often makes it possible for researchers to reveal 
relationships not too easily identified by other R and D porf oricers ,^ 
while the latter may be in a better position to judge the relevance'^ 

of their thinking ;i;odels. ' ' ■ 

^ * 

Such differences might explain why research, neither in a 
historical perspective, nor under present circumstances, is the , sole 
generator of new insights. Whether we use such terms as "innovation", 
"developments, "planning", "inquiry", "creativity", new insights are 
gained in all fields of society, in work as well as outside the 
Sphere of economic activities. What characterises ' a modern society 
is not prim^irily its emphasis on research*, but the extent of inter- 
play between research and innovational activities in ail sectors of 
society^ 

The generation of new knowledge - "the search for truth" s 
inevitably a two-dimensional concept, based both on the validity and 
the relevgncf^ of new' findings. The two dimensions are closely inter- 
related, as far as the validity of a theory is judged by its 



(1) Cfr.* for example the growing interest in "action research". 

(2) In all likelihood, this represents a gross over-simplification. 
In terms of the researchers* subjective evaluation, normative 
qualities certamly play a role, also in pure research, both in 
the choice of Variables to be included in the model, and in the 
selection of depenjdent variables to be "explained". A more 
realistic distinction, therefore, between pure and goal-oriented 
research mL^ht, perhaps, be made in terms c f the degree of- 
general acceptance of the normative qualities of dependent vari- 
ables, even outside the world of research, although such a 
disi:inction could hardly be made operational. 
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"explanatory" value • Validity is then largely a question of the 
autonomy of the thinking models used, which again is an important 
aspect of the relevance dimension. Thus, neither validity nor rele- 
vance are stable measures; they change with time and circumstances. 
The view often held'is that relevance, as, opposed to validity, has 
a short life span. In principle, however, there is no clear distinc- 
tion between validity and relevance in terms of their resistance 
towards changing circumstances. 

On the other hand,^tue typical emphasis of researchers on 
validity, and that of ofher R and D performers on relevance makes 
a strong case for close interplay between the various functions. 
Without such an interplay, research will become remote and the other 
R and D functions become ritualised and sterile and fail to perform 
their basic critical function. 

The- problem is to what extent it is possible within the educa- 
tional systeia to find sub-systems with a fairly high degree of auto- 
nomy, where inter-relationships between variables within the sub- 
system are relatively insensitive to chainges in outside variables. 
To the extent such sub-systems are found, research models can provide 
valid conclusions. In view of the extremely daring autonomy assump- 
tions frequently implied ixi research in most other fields, educa- 
tional research may also find a scope for projects smaller than those 
attempting to embrace the whole of the educational process. Even in 
this area, there may be some reason to hope that the systematic 
collection of half-truths might eventually lead us closer to the 
truth. 

In all likelihood, however, increased knowledge about the edu- 
cational system will, even in the future, primarily emerge from 
practical experiments and other development work. In education, as 
in industry, development aims at the creation and testing of proto- 
types. The practical evaluation criterion is that the prototype 
function^ equally- well or even better than what has been used up 
till now. This means accepting for the evaluation of the prototype 
the same simple criteria which are normally applied in practice. 

It is desirable to make follow-up studies to clarify the full 
consequences of introducing a new prototype, and also to examine the 
possible consequences of alternative prototypes. However, as long 
as we know as little as we do today about the real consequences of 
current educational practices, it seems rather meaningless to impose 
upon most development work such strict evaluation criteria. A mis- 
placed "scientific" attitude wpuld certainly kill most development 
accivities in education, as in other areas, and would in its logical 
'consequence lead to the abandonment of all educational activities 
until we know much more about what we are doing. 

Again, we may conclude that in the search for relevant R and D 
projects, there is no a priori basis for regarding a particular 
R and D function as more productive, or more worthy of support, than 
the others. Other criteria than the labels of "fundamental research", 
"applied research", and "development", must be applied. There are 
some reasons to prefer major programmes, embracing a large number of 
variables, which in many cases points towards developmental activi- 
ties. This should not, however, be interpreted to the extreme that 
no room is left for smaller, frequently more research-oriented 
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projects. Interplay oetween various R and D functions is essential. 
One cannot, however, judge the pe.. ''ormance of one function by the 
criteria of another, without the risk of destroying the proper func-- 
tioning of the former. 

(2) Approaches towards Increased Relevance 

Turning now to a more specific discussion of relevant research 
projects in education, the first suggestion is that there is still 
an extensive need for descriptive observation of central variables 
in the educational process, factors of psychological, sociological 
and economic character. This raises, however, the question of the 
relative "importance" of such factors. 

A starting point could be the costs connected with the input 
of various factors. This is not very satisfactory, as a far more 
important criterion would be the impact, in a given situation, of a 
marginal change in the input of each factor upon educational goals. 
However, on the whole, only guesses can be made on this partj^ 

Where factor costs have been chosen to illustrate an approach 
to the question of priorities, it should be stressed that this is 
only one of several ways of viewing the problem. This is perhaps a 
somewhat unusual angle, but as it is relevant to practical policies, 
the example is still of interest. 

The input of pupils* time is the dominant cost item in major 
parts of the educational system. Variables relating to the pupils 
should therefore be very significant. 

(i) Pupil Input 

There is reason to believe that the behaviour of pupils in the 
educational process is related to their social and economic back- 
ground, their abilities and other psychological characteristics, and 
their experience at earlier stages in the school system. Such 
characteristics have not been very much observed in the various 
types of education. Even weaker is knowledge about the correlation 
l^etween such variables and actual pupil behaviour within the educa- 
tional system, for instance related to the transfer between various 
levels of education and achievements in school requirements. More- 
over, very little is known about correlations* with behaviour not 
regularly evaluated in a school situation, although constituting 

important elements of any statement on educational goals. 
* 

There is some information about what happens to the "output" of 
education, mainly in terms of occupational careers. But the func-, 
tioning of graduates in working situations, and their functioning in 
other contexts are very little understood. Similarly, little is 
known about how the differences in functioning relate to pupil 
characteristics brought into the school system, or acquired during 
the educational process. 

Essential issues in educational policy depend upon questions of 
this type. But even a careful observation 6f such factors would 
lead"Snly part of tl^e way to valid conclusions. Partial analysis of 
individual factors may easily be misleading, and even more compre- 
hensive factor analysis can point towards conclusions which may , 
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prove to be very sensitive towards changes in variables external to 
such a model, for instance educational methods and content. 

(ii) Other Cost Items 



Similar surveys are needed of other costly resources in educa- 
tion, such as teachers, other manpower, equipment and teaching aids, 
and school buildings. It seems to, be widely believed that with 
t^eaching aids, especially, a marginal increase in costs might lead 
to major advances in terms of educational objectives. 

Thiis may also be true for 3uch less cost-requiring factors as 
organisational and informative inputs. Something is known about the 
organisation of education and the content of the curriculxim, but the 
actual situation regarding the ijse of instructional methods and the 
character of interpersonal relationships in the educational process 
is largely unknown. Costs related to such factors mainly take the 
forin of expenditure for research and development, for training and 
retraining of teachers and other dissemination of information to the 
schools. The view is not uncommonly held that in these cases too, 
a marginal increase in inputs may yield major results. 

(iii) Educational Goals 



Another type of survey concerns the goals of education - as 
conceived by educational authorities, teachers, pupils and parents, 
and as emerging from the actual behaviour of the different groups. 

Essential in this context is the present lack of adequate 
instruments for measuring the extent to which various goals are 
actually reached within the educational system. We have only to a 
small extent been able to define generally-accepted or potential 
goals operationally. Even purely descriptive research in this fi6ld 
seems seriously neglected. 

o 

The "importance" of various goals^ of education will influence 
also the choice of projects in this area. Guessing, on the basis 
of the scattered pieces of insight available, will have to be 
resorted to. 

It might be added that the question of the importance of various 
goals should not be thought of in purely normative terms. Education 
has no goals "per se". The various elements of an educational goal 
structure are justified by their relationships to more general goals 
of society, and the validity of such postulated relationships should, 
at least in principle, be accessible for empirical verification. ^ 

(iv) Priority Assessment 

General ignorance about the educational system justifies a 
high priority for debcriptive studies of phenomena related to the 
most important input factors in the educational system. The most 
essential questions in education, however, cannot be fully answered 
in this way. Such answers would require a much deeper insight into 
the interr.elationship between inpvts and goals than descriptive 
studies of this type can provide. 
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A step towards broader problems may bd represented by studies 
concerning the possibilities for substitution between various inputs 
into education. One would then at least approach some of the strate- 
gic choices which have to be made in connection with the further 
development of the educational system. Some such questions of 
priority are ^indicated below. 

- Allocation of teacher input i. Available teacher resources can 
-be used m various ways. Would the best results be obtained by 
(a) more time spent in school by pupils^ (b) reduced normal class 
size^ (c) more frequent splitting up of classes^ (d) more emphasis 
on remedial teaching, (e) more teacher time spent for joint planning, 
information retraining and so on? Would a re-allocation in relation 
to current practices give a better utilisation? 

Teacher input/other resources * Can teacher input partly be 
substituted for by other resources, such as teaching aids, other 
types of manpower, self -controlled pupil work, and other principles 
for organising instiniction? 

Current/capital expenses . To what extent is rational instruc- 
tion dependent upon the type of school buildings available? How 
valid are the suggestions that new types of school buildings are a 
necessary condition for more basic reforms in education? What addi- 
tional costs of school building permit a greater flexibility in 
educationaJ practices? 

V 

Pupils' time/other resoaices . Can the same educational achieve- 
ments be obtained in a shorter time by increased input of otL'^ 
resources, such as teachers, teaching aids, new organisationax struc- 
tures^ aiMi new teaching methods? 

Alternative instrumen-ts in* the selection process * What are the 
results of such measures as pre-school teaching, abolition of organi- 
sational differentiation, reduced distance to school, guidance and 
various forms of financial aid, f or _the application and completion 
of education at various levels? 

Alternative weights on various forms of teaching, ffhax ar^ 
the results and economic consequences, of different combinations of 
in-school and out-off-schoor education^ 

Alteniative weip^hts on various forms of education . Have we 
arrived at a proper balance between basic education and adult educa- 
tion on the job or in spare time?^ Would our total educational 
efforts show better results if resources were re-allocated between 
those forms of education* 

Alternative weights on different types of pupils . What is the 
impact of educational efforts aiming at pupils with different mental 
and social characteristics? How much of so-called "educational ,^ 
achievement" is, in' fact, a mere reflection of the pj^e-selection df 
pupils? Is it possible to" judge what kind of pupils wo)uld be most 
"profitable" for educational efforts? * . - 
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Alternative weights on different educational goals ^ ' What is . 
the impact upon the personal development of pupils and other general 
objectives of society of such elements in educational goal structures 
as the acquisition of concrete knowledge, problem-solving abilities, 
openness and tolerance, ability for co-operation, creativity, etc. 



It seems quite clear that practical questions such. as these 
cannot easily be transformed into fruitful questions for research. 
The factors involved are difficult to define, and offer complicated 
problems of empirical measurement. At the same time the degree of 
autonomy would often be low. Answers which might be found will 
obviously in many cases be sensitive to "external" factors, such as 
structures of authority and organisational roles, instructional 
methods, teacher experience, curriculum content, pupil character- 
istics, etc. The weighing of various components of the goal struc- 
ture for education will be decisive all through. 

Even such fairly extensive "models" as represented by the ques- 
tions raised above would, consequently, in many cases not be suffi- 
cient to provide scientifically-based answers. Projects aiming at 
throwing some light upon questions of this type will mostly have to 
be developmental in character - testing out alternatives constructed 
on a partly intuitive basis, and evaluated according to the simple 
criteria of everyday practice, 

A main weakness in this cost^based approach to the question of 
project relevance is that alternative solutions to many essential 
problems in education are not fully reflected in cost figures. This 
is true fc-r problems related to educational content and methods, and 
it is also "largely the case regarding alternative models for partici- 
pation in decision-making in education at different levels. 

A_full appreciation of the relevance of research relating to 
such problems is only possible with reference to a defined goal- 
etrnictur^e for educational policy. However, though tempting, a major 
discussion of goal structures and possible uniform traits in such 
structures from country to country is beyond the scope of this paper. 

YgJj, it should not be f orgot ten * that educational research policy 
is basically a matter x>f politics, of applying normative criteria to 
essential decisions. To some extent, difference's in normative judge- 
ment may b^due to lacking factual information about empirical rela- 
tionships between ends and means. Yet, there is no doubt that 
genuinely different value structures exist, which have a substantial 
bearing upon educational policy. This is true when comparing dif- 
ferent countries, well as within each couuatry. " 

There may be a tendency for international organisations, and 
even for national authorities^ to disguise such differences for the 
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benefit of apparent collaborations, both internationally and between 
different interest groups. The study, o^^ educational research policy 
should perhaps^ rather have as a primate purpose a more explicit 
exposure of different value structures relevant to educational 
policy, and of their consequences in terms of practical policy 
measures. 

Precise and "operational" statements on goal structures are 
difficult to obtain from responsible authorities in any country. 
One of the purposes of educational resefarch might therefore be to 
tracejf from policies actually pursued, the kind of goal structure 
that appears compatible with' the policy measures taken. Such an ' 
analysis may reveal very provocative differences between theory and 
practice. It might prove to be one of the most effective ways in 
which the instrument of research can be brought to bear on essential 
policy issues. 

V, Internacional Collaboration 

International collaboration ranks among the most potent instru- 
mentp of research policy in most fields, an instrument, however, 
'Which is frequently used far below its potential. Educational 
research is not only underdeveloped in national contexts, it also 
scores quite low^^in terms of effective- use of international colla- 
boration. 

International research collaboration cannot, however, be an 
alternative to national research efforts. National resea^»ch and 
effective international contacts are, in fact, complementary; the 
latter serving mainly, to improve the quality of the former. This 
explains wh;^ international collaboration does not particularly 
favour the smaller, 'and scientifically weaker countries, living from 
criimbs falling from the tables of the larger ones. It is not only, 
as stated in an OECD report, that "in front of the massing possibi- 
lities and rising costs of ^ience we are all small"(l). The scienti- 
fically weaker countries may simply not be in a position to select 
and digest a significant part of the menu of research information 
offered ^hrough international collaboration. 

The case for international research collaboration is easily 
stated. Most problems studied by research are common to most countr 
ries, though not necessarily equally relevant, and the findings 
should be valid far beyond the borders of any particular country. 
National research efforts may be conceived of as contributions to a 
world wide pool of knowledge, available to everyone who wants to 
make use oS it. Each country should be able to draw from the pool 
much more than they feed into it. 

Furthermore, especially in the social sciences where controlled 
laboratory conditions are more difficult to stage, the world at large 
constitutes a laboratory of social phenomei^a, offering a fkr wider 
factor set--ajid more varying conditions, than any^ national situation* 
Only agains*t''an international background can the dependence' of 
research findings upon special national conditions be identified, 
and the validity of results be put to test. 



(1) "OECD Observer, Special Issue on Science", Paris, 1966. 



In practice, however, this ideal image of research collaboration 
has serious limitations. Most frequently referred to is restricted 
access to research findings in order to safeguard commercial and ^ 
defence interests. There are some doubts, however, as to the effec'- 
tiveness of such measures when research results actually lead to 
application(l). In a field such as educational research, "classi- 
fied" findings are also unusual, though the problem has arisen in 
the context of commercially developed educational aids and curri- 
culum programmes. 

Another key problem relates to the dissemination of research 
information which, in principle, is free fox all. While in many 
fields, and educational research is clearly one of them, research 
documentation has not been well enough organised to permit easy 
access, even more difficult problems seem connected with the selec- 
tion of relevant materials. The question of effective documentation- 
presents a number oi technical problems, but they can be solved 
provided the willingness to devote sufficient resources to the task. 
The question of selectijig, among an overwhelming mass of documenta- 
tion, the few pieces of information relevant to a particular piece 
of research, has not, however, found a proper answer* As long as 
this is the case, the effectiveness of international research colla- • 
boration is seriously hampered. 

One part of the problem, especially in the less "exact" sciences, 
may stem from traditional attitudes among the researchers themselves, 
refusing to accept the claim on qualified personnel input involved 
in effective research communication, and also denying x,o work in this 
fie3,d the professional prestige and rewards Justified by its essen- 
tial importance. To a considerable extent, however, s. ch attitudes 
are also the natural consequences of small and badly organised 
research. milieus not able to cope with the need for differentiated 
research functions. The problem is particularly grave in small 
countries, but is also clearly present in larger countries with an 
organisational structure permitting only dispersed and unco-ordinated 
research efforts. 

Various attempts on international co-ordination of research 
efforts may to some extent be explained *on this background. Division 
of labour w?.thin the framework of international research prograknes, 
the establishment of international reseal^ch institutes, proposals to^ 
develop international "centres of excellence" and so on, are all 
argued for in terms of the pooling of scarce resources, in order to 
reach a "critical mass^. It is a Question, however, whether the 
assumed Amplification involved in terms of information selection, 
does not add significantly to the motivation among researchers. If 
one could identify in advance a few key institutions from where the 
essential new- research developments are likely to emerge, life would 
be much easier for everybody involved in both research and research 
policy. 

This, particialar aspect of international research ^llaboration 
may not be fully recognised, and it may involve some danger of 
reduced alertness and standardisation in the selection of informa- 
tion. There is some evidence that in order to achieve political 



(1) Cfr. e.g. the OECD reports on "the technological gap". 
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acceptance, co-operative research undertakings at the international 
level tend to be based on well established research approaches, 
offering significant possibilities of pay off along traditional 
lines J but perhaps less chances for pioneering results in higb risk 
areao(li& "Centres of 'Excellence" are far from easy to establish by 
administrative decree • 

V Such dangers might be laduced if international research insti- 
tutions put less emphasis on their own in*-house research performance, 
and more 9n establishing the widest po^^ble contacts with ongoing^ 
research of some promise, encouraging and, stimulating such research ^ 
in various ways. At the same time, a more explicit recogni^tion of 
theii? essential function in information selection and dissemination, * 
would be likely to incre'ase the usefulness of such institutiions to 
national* research(2)« It might also contribute to a raise in the * 
status, also at the national level, of hitherto rather neglected 
service functions in the jfesearch field. - 

. The main difficulty in. such an orientation of international 
efforts on research co-ordination may be 'the-.lack of "visibility" of 
their results* ' Striking "f iix^iings*' woull not- so frequently be 
directly assocjjated with the international agency, and in terms of 
T;he usual natiojnal achievement criteria, work with such institutions 
might be regarded as less rewarding. Even international institutions 
cannofc easily isscape the established value structures generated 
within the research world* ^ 

i)his leads to the perhaps most complicated problem in interna- 
tional research collaboration, the>transfer of implicit values 
embedded in research findings. 

In its simplest form, such a transfer of values is implied in 
the existence of an international research milieu, with its own 
standards of performance. As in most countries, access to the inter- 
national league of researchers in one's own field - "international 
recognition" - is regarded as the prime criterion of professional 
success, its standards tend to dominate the process of professiona- 
iisation among researchers. 

This phenomenon is a key to the understanding of why "inre*^- 
nally generated objectives" - not shared by outsiders to the 
research field - tend to dominate the performance of research insti- 
tutions. In its most striking form it is found in developing count- 
ries, causing serious complaints about the lack of relevance to 
national problems of local research efforts, and being a major factor 
behind the "brain drain". The phenomenon exerts itself, however, to 
% great extent also in economically *moro advanced countries; the 
lack of strong reactions against it may simply be due to the fact 
that we have lived with it too long to recognise its full signifi- 
cance.^ 



(1) The solution may be somewhat liifferent when co-operation is 
based on special instruments beyond the economic capability of 
individual countries. 

(2) At least in terms of .i^s stated intentions, the CERI appears 
to me a good example of this type of institution. 
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We have no guarantee, of course, that those wh ' a prime task 
it is to define the national needs of our countries, are always able 
or willing to reach the best possible conclusions. Research is, 
therefore, not necessarily irrelevant to real needs because it does 
not happen to coincide with such conclusions; analytical approaches 
and value structures imposed upon national research by adherence to 
international standards may well contribute to the identification 
of problems of real national significance. Yet, the dependence of 
such standards upon traditional scientific disciplines, and their 
inherent biases^ in terms of values, make the beneficial effects of 
their dominant influence on national research performance doubtful 
indeed - 

Once more, the effect is most serious in the smaller countries, 
wh6re participation in the international . research community easily 
becomes an objective in itself. Lacking proper criteria for research 
policy, international recognition tends to become the basis of public 
support. In those countries the dependence upon international stan- 
dards is greatest, while <the ability to judge sensibly among inter- 
national impulses is less developed than in the scientifically 
advanced countries. . \ 

'^he effects of c^onventional international, st^dards for research^ 
may yet represent a minor problem as compared with the transfer of 
implicit values embedded in research findings. Such findings are, 
as pointed out in previous chapters, frequently based on research 
mpdels with a low degree of * autonomy "and reflect' ass-.mption about 
outside factors - including objectives to be served - closely con- 
nected with predominant national value structures. "Importing" such 
findings as "scientific", and using them as the basis for further 
national rese)3Lrch involves unrecognised, but frequently quite strong, 
value biases* 

"Research findings" in this context also include methodologies 
and "schools of research". Such fields as economics, sociology and 
psychology, - all highly relevant to educational research- - abound 
with examples of this kind. Educational cost-benefit-analysis based 
on wage differentials, the usual kinds of manpower requirement stu- 
dies, curriculum research, research on individualised instruction 
and on education for disadvantaged children, are only a few examples 
of current research approaches usually loaded with implicit value 
assumptions. 

The whole idea of research as a function which shall primarily 
result in "products" to be disseminated to "consumers" has, in fact, 
a similar value connection. / .med problem-solving products of 
this kind are increasingly distributed also internationally. The 
weaker the national research efforts, the less chance there is for 
a critical examination of whether such products meet any real^ needs. 
But the product-producing research pattern is adapted, m €in attempt 
to copy apparently "effective" research policies. 

What most jsountries can afford, however, is only to adapt 
imported "products", and to .test them out nationally according to 
evaluation critei*ia frequently imported with the products themselves* 
They become. increasingly dependent upon further "product" import, 
and involved in a process which may prove, in practice, to be irre- 
versible. Current developments in the curriculum fields are well 
suited as an example here. 
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The severe problems involved in international research colla- 
boration, as indicated above, should, of course, not be taken as a 
warning against such collaboration in general. They should, however, 
^-be the basis for a profound rethinking of the terras of such colla- 
boration, in order to make it a more adequate instrument for construe 
tive policies in this field. A few hints as to the possible outcome 
of such an analysis form the final paragraphs of this document. 

First, it should be clearly recognised that a solid basis in 
terms of national research activities and appropriate research 
organisation is a precondition of the proper utilisation of inter- 
national research collaboration. The necessary expertise must be 
available for the substantial task of selecting relevant information, 
and for critical evaluation, according to national criteria, of 
research findings. 

Secondly, appropriate criteri-a for national research performance 
should be developed, and the reward structure in tfie research field 
must be adapted correspondingly* Only in this way can the^ predomi- 
nance of frequently ira^elevant, internatipnal research standards be 
reduced to rational proportioi]^* ^ 

Thirdly, It should be fully recognised that the prime means of 
international research collaboration is the flow of information 
between active researchers at the national level.* Facilitating such 
flows and their effective utilisation, including the removal, of 
biased selection mechanisms, is far more important than contribution 
to international bodies for the performance of research. 

Such international bodies .should' primarily be oriented towards 
stimulating national research, and the effective distribution of 
information. Their national reward structures, as well as those 
governing their work in ^general, should be changed accordingly, thus 
counteracting the present bias towards favouring primarily individual 
scholarly performance. Activities initiat*ed in "member countries" 
should be generally accepted as the predominant criterion for the 
evaluation of international bodies. 

Correspondingly, co-operative research programmes should be 
judged by their stimulating effects on national research, and not by 
their apparent possibilities for saving national research efforts in 
certain fields. The saving effect will only materialise in the fern; 
of qualititive enrichpient of the national milieu. 

The question of value loading in research findings is primarily 
a national problem, though it becomes more visible in the context 
of international collaboration. Its solution also must be found in 
national policies towards research permitting and rewarding broader 
research models^ crossing discipline boundaries, and allowing under- 
lying assumptions to be' spelt out explicitly. 
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In international organisations for education, there is a tradi- 
tion of pretending that apart from minor" diflerences, all countries 
are more or less devoted to the same value structure. At the same 
time," cases of manifest conflict in political views are referred ^ to 
as emerging from differences in national conditions(l) , which as 
such should be regarded of no concern to other countries. Inter- 
national collaboration in .education - and educational research in 
particular - would probably benefit from an open recognition of the 
tact that policies are governed by the different political value 
structure predominant in the different countries. Similar value 
structures are, in fact, to be J'ound within most countries, their 
influence on the ei ..sting power structure varying, however, strongly 
from country to country. 

Such recognition, including the realisation that predominant 
value structures also strongly influence research, would facilltat . 
the critical examination of information provided through inter- 
national research collaboration. It might also to some extent 
counteract the tendency for international organisations to propogate 
implicitly, and often unconsciously, the particular value structures 
of certaiQ dominant countries. 

Finally, the more profound understanding, called for in this 
paper, of research -^s an essential funcMon of informative criticism, 
is also valid in the context of international collaboration. This 
means that the import of research "products" is not the essential 
cutcome of international collaboration, but the confrontation of 
different solutions, different alternatives for choice. 

There is strong evidence as to the substantial impact of inter- 
national comparative information in education. No "national tradi- 
tions" can explain away the fact that some countries keep their 
children in school much longer than others, and that significant 
differences exist in terms of social recruitment to further educa- 
tion. We are also gradually developing meaningful comparative 
measures of at least some aspects of -what happens to children in 
school in various countries, and of the consequences of such differ- 
ences in treatment. Yet, until recently, relatively small efforts 
have been devoted to such studies; their potential, therefore, is 
greater than what is presently shown. 

The great promise of international research collabo.vation will 
only be fulfilled when international evidence can be used to widen 
profoundly traditional, nationally bound ideas about what is feasibl.e 
in education, and the options actually facing us. It will then be 
rei?li3ed that aims in education, considered dependent on quite 
specii.1 procedures, can in fact be achieved along widely different 
roads, s me of them, perhaps, far easier or less costly than those 
previously assumed. At the saiiie time the value structures underly- 
ing choices will have to be explicitly identified since they c^n no 
longer be disguised behind the assumed inevitability of traditional 
means-ends relationships. 



(1) The phrase "national cul-tural traditions" is favoured in such 

cases, as a disguise of genuine conflicts about political values. 



Such 'in outcome, however, does not -automatically follow from an 
expansion in international research collaboration. As indicated 
above, rhere are forms of such collaboration which may actually work 
in the opposite direction. National policies, alert to both dangers 
and possibilities, caii ensure the impact of international collabora- 
r:.on in education research set out above. An abundance of research 
"products" of obscure relevance and value implications cannor attain 
tLu.s, but an enriched process of informative c" ticism through all 
the educational system can. 
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